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PREFACE, 


The author of these volumes has, she trusts, entered 
upon untrodden ground ; at least, no writer of later date, 
than that illustrious father of English poetry and ro- 
mance, Geoffrey Chaucer (the Sir Walter Scott of the 
thirteenth century) has founded a work of fiction on the 
plan of the ancient devotional pilgrimage. It will, how- 
ever, be observed, that the Pilgrims of Walsingham are 
all historical characters, whose progress, to the far-famed 
Ladye shrine of Norfolk, is performed incognito, an un- 
dertaking which it may be supposed would naturally give 
rise to a succession of comic adventures, and droll acci- 
dents, during the journey. 

Such pilgrimages were of common occurrence in the 
middle ages. That they were frequently undertaken by 
individuals of the highest rank, the instances quoted 
from chronicles and ancient records, at the end of this 
volume, will sufficiently prove. 

That accurate and entertaining antiquary, Strutt, says 
that it was almost as fashionable to make occasional 
visits to the shrine, or tomb of some favourite saint, in 
those days, as it now is to frequent watering places. 
With this difference only, that in one case, the health of 
the body is the excuse, in the other, it was the good of 
the soul that formed the plea for the excursion, which 
possibly was not without some benefit to the pilgrim, 
whether the motive proceeded from devotion, or a roving 
inclination. These pious journeys afforded invigorating 
exercise in the open air, change of scene, and above all, 
temporary relaxation from the busy cares of life, the in- 
trigues of state, and even from the weary-weight of roy- 
alty. 

Pleasant excursions these same pilgrimages were, no 
doubt, where individuals of all ranks and ages were free 
to mingle together, pro tempore, on terms of Christian 
equality, and good fellowship, and were accustomed to 


CHAPTER I. 
-——— Charlies the emperor, 
Under pretence to see the queen, his aunt, 
(For ‘twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whisper Wolscy,) here makes vision. 
Shaksp ar. 


The festival of Whitsuntide, anno 1522, had been 
kept with unwonted splendour, in London and its envi- 
rons, on account of the friendly visit of the young and 
accomplished Emperor Charles V. to the English 
court. 

It was the age of pomp and pageantry, and every 
costly device that the magnificent taste of the luxurious 
Henry VIII. could suggest and the wealth and ingenuity 
of his almost princely citizen-subjects effect, for his grati- 
fication, was exhausted in honour of an event so flatter- 
ing to the pride of the English and their haughty sove- 
reign. 

The ostensible object of the illustrious visiter was to 
pay the duty of a nephew to the queen, his reyal aunt, 
Catherine of Arragon, but his main purpose was to ob- 
tain persona! influence in the councils and favour of her 
all-potent consort, in whose despotic hands the balance 
of power in Europe was, at that eventful period, sus- 
pended ; and on whose caprice might be said to depend 
the destinies of the French and Spanish monarchs; a 
truth which, two years previous to this epoch, had been 
arrogantly enough intimated to the royal rivals, Charles 
and Francis, by Henry’s presumptuous device, at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, which was an English archer 
drawing a bow, with the following motto—« He wins 
whom I favour,” an assumption of superiority which, 
however galling to those high-spirited princes, neither of 
them ventured to resent. 

The Emperor Charles, though apparently imbued 
with the lofty romance of the fast-vanishing age of 
chivalry, and affecting, in his general conversation and 
some few of his actions, the air and tone of a knight-errant, 
which, indeed, well assorted with the dignified grace of 
his person and the noble gallantry of his bearing, con- 
cealed, beneath the open serenity of a youthf«l brow, 
the cold calculating caution, the penetration and the ha- 
ibitual deception of a mature politician, ever ready 
jto observe and take advantage of the weak points of 
| others. 

Aware of the importance of securing, at any sacrifice, 
|the friendship of the English monarch, at a juncture so 
| truly momentous, and unwilling to trust the negotiation 
jof a treaty, with a prince of Henry’s peculiarities, in 
| ther hands, he, with the bold enterprise of a young, ar- 
dent adventurer, as the world at large imagined, but in 











beguile the tedium of the journey with merry tale and | reality, with the profound judgment of a skilful diplo- 
quaint romaunt, or fairy-lore. They were the most) matist, determined on becoming his own ambassador to 
agreeable of all gypsy parties, replete with entertaining | the court of his aunt’s husband; well knowing that, in 
adventures, and unexpected greetings, and recognitions, | consequence of this close connection with the royal pair, 
on the road, in the convent refectory, or by the hostel he should derive advantages of unreserved intercourse 


friend, as he considered him, of the danger of yielding 
to the warm impulses of a young and generous heart, 
inexperienced in the sinuosities of princes and courtiers. 
The unfolding events of a few brief months, from that 
period, sufficed to convince the guileful premier and fa- 
vourite of Henry, that he had been the casy dupe of the 
apparently rash, inconsiderate boy, whom he had ven- 
tured to counsel and admonish. 

Aware that, in Wolsey, he had to cope with an accom- 
plished dissembler, Charles, who was equally an adept in 
simulation and dissimulation, prevailed by an affectation 
of perfect artlessness ; but, in his transactions with Wol- 
deceived into the erro- 
neous belief, that bluntness of speech is a token of sin- 
cerity. And here a curious study might have been 
afforded to the acute observers of character, among those 
who witnessed the intercourse between the polished, in- 
sinuating Spaniard, and our bluff King Hal; who, un- 
der the rough cloak of habitual coarseness, and even 
rudeness of speech, was equally insincere, and more 
than a match in mental reservation and diplomatic chi- 
canery, with his political and cautious visiter. In fact 
Charles, while he fancied he was humouring the English 
monarch to the top of his bent, by falling in with all his 
tastes for spectacles and quaint devices, and entering, 
with the apparent relish of a full grown baby, into the 
varied divertisements of feasts, pageants, and processions, 
which Henry prepared for his entertainment, was him- 
self beguiled, by these means, into the most unseasonable 
delays and digressions from the business nearest to his 
heart—the conclusion of an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive with King Henry ; to be cemented by a treaty of 
marriage with the Princess Mary, at that time the heiress 
presumptive of England and Ireland. 


sey’s master, he was, in his turn, 


Ten days of the precious, and indeed, to him, invalu- 
able time, which he had with difficulty stolen from the 
arrangement of affairs of vital importance, had been al- 
ready frittered away in a fatiguing succession of specta- 
cles, sports, and festivities; each more ennoying to the 
apparently delighted emperor than the last. [t required 
all his address and command of temper to conceal his 
impatience and vexation, while compelled to play the 
wearisome part of a conspicuous puppet, day after day, 
toa foreign populace, whose admiration of his fine per- 
son and gallant horsemanship was of no value to hit, 
while he felt the impossibility of obtaining the slightest 
opportunity of confidential intercourse with any of the 
parties with whom he was so desirous of forming the 
closest ties of interest. 

To avoid a repetition of the splendid public ceremo- 
nials, in which he found he could not decline the part as- 
signed to him without giving a mortal affront to the im- 
perious English sovereign, he expressed a wish to visit 
some of Henry’s country palaces; but it was to little 
purpose that, in compliance with this desire, he was con- 
ducted, in turn, to the royal seats of Richmond, Green- 
wich, Hampton, and Windsor; for each journey was 





fire. Perchance, too, there might be, now and then, 
some few loving meetings, not quite so accidental as they 
appeared to common eyes, for the sly god Cupid will 
sometimes ambush himself in the highways to devotion, 
as the old ballad truly says :— 


« When in the Holy Land I knelt, 
E’en at the holy grave, 
Forgive me Ged, a sigh for sin, 
And two for love, I gave.” 


Each of the votaries to the shrine of our Lady of 
Walsingham, in this work, tike Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims, is pledged to relate a tale. The present vol- 
umes contain those of Cardinal Wolsey, King Henry, 
the Abbot of Glastonbury, Queen Catherine, the Empe- 
ror Charles, and the Abbess of Ely. 

Those of Mary of France, Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, Anne Boleyn, Sir Thomas Wyatt, &c., &c., are 
necessarily deferred till a second’ series of the Pilgrims 
of Walsingham. 
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| with them both, which it would be impossible to transfer | performed with the pomp of a regal progress, and afford- 
to any person acting as his representative. jed fresh pretences for public festivities, with hunting, 
It was on the probable opportunity which he antici-| hawking, and all the other sylvan pastimes, in which the 
pated, of being permitted to exercise in private his per- | whole population of the adjacent country were permitted 
suasive eloquence of speech, his brilliant wit, and re-|to participate. ‘The amusements of the court, to the 
fined flattery, that he rested his hopes of success with | anxious and overburdened mind of him, in whose hon- 
Henry. It was not without good reason that he calcu-| our they were instituted, were the most painful penances 
jlated on his powers of universally pleasing; since no one | to which he had ever been condemned. 
in Europe was a more accomplished master of that all-} Even the proud festival of his inauguration, as a 
potent art, which it is morally impossible for any person | Knight Companion of the Garter, gratifying as it was to 
of real integrity to be, since, in most cases it necessarily | his elegant tastes, and well according with the poetical 
involves a sacrifice of the truth. | spirit of romance which so singularly manifested itself, 
Those persons are, however, mere novices in the | by fits and starts, throughout the splendid career of this 
science of deception, who allow the slightest appearance | Haroun Alraschid of modern history, he could willingly 
of artifice to be perceptible in their manners; {hose of | have dispensed with, because it consumed time, and did 
the Emperor Charles were distinguished by an apparent | not advance him, the slightest degree, in the important 
frankness and ingenuousness that deceived even the vete-| purpose for which he had visited England. Every thing, 
ran statesman, Wolsey, into the belief that he was all|it is true, appeared in a favourable train for the accom- 
candour and sensibility, and possessed of feelings that| plishment of the treaty of marriage and political alliance 
might be played upon by the designing and hypocritical | with Henry ; but he was sufficiently versed in the arcana 
|at will. He was even kind enough to warm his imperial! of diplomatic affairs to perceive, that it would proceed 





















































































no farther, unless something of a far more conclusive na- 
ture was agreed upon before he returned to the conti- 
nent. To effect this desired end, he flattered himself 
that nothing was required but the opportunity of exer- 
cising, in the privacy of social intercourse, with the king, 
queen, and cardinal, the unrestrained powers of his ta- 
Jents and fascinations. 

His ingenuity finally suggested a plan, which offered 
some probability of withdrawing himself and them from 
the eternal drama of state pageantry, in which they had 
been so engrossingly engaged since his arrival in Eng- 
land. He assumed the air and tone of a pious devotee, 
ene morning after attending high mass in Windsor 
chapel, and whispered in the ear of the saintly Cathe- 
rine his desire of making a pilgrimage, incognito, with 
her, the king, the cardina', and one or two favoured 
members of the court and cowncil, to the far-famed shrine 
of our Lady of Walsingham; nay, he went so far as to 
assert, “that he had vowed this pilgrimage, before the 
altar of Compostella, more than a twelvemonth before 
his first visit to England, 1520; and that the blessed vir- 
gin had appeared to him, in a dream, to reproach bim 
with wasting the tine in sinful feasts and idle divertise- 
ments which ought to be devoted to the performance of 
his unfulfilled obligation of devotion to her honour and 
glory.” 

All those who are versed in historical antiquities will 
remember, that the town of Walsingham in Norfolk 
was celebrated, throughout Europe, for a chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, which was only second in 
and Queen Cathe- 
rine attributed the signal suecess with which she had 


faine to that of our Lady of Loretto: 


conducted the government during Henry’s absence, in 
his Mrench campaign, the glorious vietory of Flodden 
Field and the death of the invading Scotish monarch, to 


the especial favour of our Lady of Walsingham, to 


whose shrine she had already made one pilgrimage, and, 
in the fervour of her gratitude, had vowed another, in 
the names of herself and her royal lord. With Henry 
our Walsingham Lady appears to have been a favourite 
saint; for the chronicles and traditions of Norfolk re- 
cord, * That he visited her shrine, in the second year o! 
his reign, walking barefoot all the way from Barsham, a 
neighbouring village, to present the image with a costly 
necklace.” 

The artful Charles was perfectly aware of these cir- 
curstances, When be named our Lady of Walsingham 


as the peculiar object of his devout veneration; anc 
rightly caleulated that nothing would be more flattering 
to Henry's superstitious prejudices ; since a favourite 
saint, in those days, was adored with a truly partisan 


spirit; aud it Was a point of ambition, in the votaries of 
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the gradual decay of the king’s affections, was also de- 
sirous of promoting the projected alliance for her daugh- 
ter; an alliance so every way gratifying to her feelings 
as a Spanish princess, and no less so to her maternal 
pride. She had, with anxious interest, watched the te- 
dious progress of the negotiation, which, he had, hitherto, 
vainly endeavoured to facilitate, without venturing to take 
an active part in the business, where she was aware her 
interference would be liable to suspicion or misconstruc- 
tion. All she could do, therefore, was to render every 
indirect assistance in her power to her imperial nephew, 
who had taken especial care to render himself amiable 
in her sight, and whom she regarded with proud affec- 
tion ; considering him as the very personification of the 
beau ideal which the poets and romancers of her native 
land had drawn of a Castilian knight and gentleman; 
and if, at times, she was inclined to sigh that Heaven 
had not blessed her with such a son, she was consoled 
by the probability of his becoming the husband of her 
beloved daughter. 

Mary was, at that period, a sickly, unattractive child, 
of seven years old, and Catherine felt the policy of ob- 
truding her as little as possible on the attention of a gay, 
handsome prince, who had scarcely completed his twenty- 
second year; to whom the sight of a puny, peevish con- 
sort, of her description, would be productive of feelings 
rather inimical to the connection; so that her wise mo- 
ther determined on leaving her in the care of her nurse 
and governess. 

The pilgrimage to our Lady of Walsingham was 
finally resolved on by Henry, in compliance with the 
united requests of his favourite sister Mary, the beautiful 
Dowager of France and Duchess of Suffolk, whom 
Queen Catherine had won over to her interest, and of 
the fascinating Anne Boleyn, herself a native of Nor- 
folk. Anne Boleyn, though secretly inclined to Lutheran 
principles, was, at that time, quite enough of a papist 
to regard the shrine of Walsingham with reverence, 
which, in these days, would justly be styled idolatrous ; 
and which, perhaps, she would have considered so, had 
such a feeling been cherished by another, for any saint’s 
shrine in Christendom, but that which was the pride and 
boast of her native county, that county which the sweet 
remembrance of her childhood told her was the fairest 
in the world; far preferable to the vine-clad vales and 
rosy bowers of France, where she had spent her early 
youth, in the service first of Mary Tudor, the Queen of 
Lewis XII, and afterward in that of Queen Claude, the 
wife of Francis [, at whose death she returned to En- 
gland, and had been recently recommended by her first 
patroness, Mary Tudor, now Dowager of France and 
Duchess of Sulfolk, to the post of maid of honour to 





our Lady of Walsingham, to win as many worshippers 
to her shrine as the rival fame of Thomas a Becket 
It was well known that Henry was zeal- 
ously bent on asserting the superior sanctity of the Wal-| 
singham shrine to that of Canterbury, in which there | 
was not only something of gallantry, as the former was] 





could) boast. 


j 


dedicated to the first of female saints, but, perhaps, a} 
little amatter of party feeling, on account of the liberal! 
principles professed by St. Thomas of Canterbury, of | 
whow no despotic monarch of England could be a very | 
Indeed, Henry took a very early 
opportunity of testifying his ill-will toward the memory | 


sincere worshipp r,. 


of Becket, by the desecration and plunder of his shrine :| 


: 


expunging lis name from the Kalendar of Saints, at-| equity. 


tacking his character, and condemning his bones to be! 
burned with great indignity. 


Queen Catherine, on whose tender conscience the re-| of her fair rival, in the present instance, by adroitly en- 


membrance of ber own unfulfilled vow, of a pilgrimage 
to “the blessed land of holye Walsinghame,” had from 
time to time pressed somewhat uneasily, readily under- 
took to do every thing in her power to induce her royal 
consort to comply with the pious wish of her imperial 
nephew—to visit our Lady’s Norfolk shrine, in the ca- 
pacity of private individuals, there to offer up the unre- 
strained homage of the heart, unfettered by the cum- 
brous pomp of royal splendour, and the presence of gaz- 
ing crowds, befure whom kings and queens must always 
be prepared to appear as actors, and perform their parts 
in every situation with grace and effect, whether it be on 
the throne, in the banqueting room, at the chase, or in 
the temple of God. 





to decline, and who was, doubtless, the first to perceive| natural to him, instantly seized the opportunity of ob- 


o 





| > 
jleyn had been observed by persons of the court; and her 


c | the pleasure of the emperor to honour him by remain- 
Fhe queen, whose health and spirits were beginning | ing his guest.” 


Queen Catherine. Her beauty and vivacious wit had, 
two years previous to this period, attracted the transient 
attention of King Henry, at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold; and since her introduction into the queen’s ser- 
vice, the impression made at that time had been gradu- 
ally strengthening ; and though it had not as yet assumed 
the character of that vehement passion which swept 
down before it every restraint of law, justice, religion 
and decency, which impeded its gratification, the grow- 
ing partiality of the king for the beautiful Mistress Bo- 


interest had been solicited by many a noble suitor, and, 
in some instances obtained, to the perversion of right and 


Even the high-minded and dignified Catherine had 
condescended indirectly to avail herself of the influence | 
gaging her to discourse of her native county before the 
king, who was charmed with the freshness of feeling 
with which she described her remembrance of a pedes- 
trian pilgrimage, that she once made with her grandmo- 
ther and nurse, in the merry month of June, from 
Blickling Hall, the place of her birth, to the shrine of| 
our Lady of Walsingham; and she concluded by vehe- 
mently expressing her desire to visit it again. Henry 
“at last swore ‘by the light of that very lady’s brow,’ 
that he would set out the next day, on a pilgrimage to 
her blessed shrine of Walsingham himself, were it not 
that he was bound in princely courtesy, as well as hospi- 
tality, to tarry at Windsor or London, so long as it was 


Charles, with the ready tact that was 


taining his own desire, by an appearance of graceful 
anxiety to gratify Henry’s sudden wish, of paying his 
devotions to our Lady of Walsingham, and assured him, 
“that he considered his pious declaration as little less 
than holy isnpiration from the blessed virgin herself, to 
secure so distinguished a train of votaries to her shrine.” 
He then related his dream, and protested his intention 
of accompanying the king and queen on the pilgrim- 
age, which Wolsey, who was in presence, taking his cue 
from Henry’s apparent inclination for the scheme, pro- 
nounced to be their bounden duty to undertake as early 
as possible, and that without pomp or parade, but as 
meekly, humbly, and devoutly as such a journey could 
be performed. 

“ But how, my Lord Cardinal, can that be done, when 
an emperor, a king, two queens, a cardinal-archbishop, 
besides dukes, earls, maids of honour, and other such 
distinguished personages, travel a hundred and twenty 
miles in company, from the metropolis to the most fa- 
mous shrine in Christendom?” said Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, the brother-in-law and favourite of the king. 

“Thou hast well proposed the question, Charles,” re- 
plied King Henry ; “ verily,” he added, laughing, “ our 
company will increase like a rolling snow-ball by, the 
way, till we shall be stifled with the breath of the Trude 
commons, and bring dust enough with us to bury our 
Lady of Walsingham, chapel and all; and then we shall 
be stared upon by so many thousand pair of eyes, each 
remarking upon our behaviour, that our very sneezings 
will be chronicled, and we shall not be able to practise 
the slightest divertisement for pastime as we go along, 
and I am one who hold, that to be merry and wise is the 
duty of a good pilgrim.” 

“ And whenever my royal brother appears in his own 
character, he must expect to be subjected to such incon- 
venient proofs of regard, from his loving lieges,” rejoin- 
ed his sister, the lovely Dowager of France, with a smile ; 
“but, Henry, [ can propose a remedy, which will, in alt 
probability, prevent the evil of which you complain.” 

“Speak out, Marie, if thou knowest of any mode of 
prevention; and I will reward thee with a goodly neck- 
lace of faultless pearls, set in the device of a garland of 
star-flowers,” said the king. 

“ Well, then, my royal brother, what say you to the 
simple plan of traveling as pilgrims in verity to this 
blessed shrine of Walsingham ; whereby, we shall avoid 
the inconvenience of being surrounded by an army of 
impertinent spies, we shall win the grace of the sweet 
virgin by our laudable humility, and above all, brother 
mine, as we shall take a small, but pleasant company of 
our own selecting, we shall be free to amuse ourselves as 
we list by the way; and the adventures we shall doubt- 
less meet with, on our journey, will serve us to make 
sport withal for the remainder of our lives.” 

“T will make a goodly romaunt of them, and cause 
them to be imprinted in a fair book, my lady queen, if 
you will admit me to attend you on this holy pilgrim- 
age,”’ said a graceful yoyng man, in a paze’s dress, rais- 
ing a pair of the most eloquent and expressive dark eyes 
from an ivory tablet, in which he had, despite the pre- 
sence of royalty, been stealthily employed in inscribing 
characters. 

« Ah, Sir Thomas Wyatt,” she replied, with a smile, 
“your proposition is of itself sufficient to tempt us to 
set forth, on our pious undertaking, without another 
hour’s delay, if we are to be honoured with the company 
of a second Chaucer, to chronicle us all in sweet poesy ; 
but, I must not hope for the distinction of being your in- 
spiration, for your bright fantasies are stirred by a younger 
and fairer muse,” and she glanced expressively at Anne 
Boleyn, near whom the enamoured poet had stationed 
himself. 

“ Madam,” replied Wyatt, in some confusion, “I am 
no eagle to soar so high as the resplendent sun, but con- 
tent myself, like the pastoral swan, with wooing the gen- 
tle lilies on the margin of the quiet streamlet of private 
life, in which my lowly estate is cast. Yet, deem me 
not ungrateful for the gracious words of commendation, 
with which you have deigned to name my poor verses. 
The praise of beauty, and royal beauty too, is prouder 


of Thoulouse was of yore to the Provencal poets, who 
bent the knee before the noble Clemence D'Issaure.” 
«Thou art a very mirror of courtesy, Sir Thomas,” 





replied the fair dowager, “and though I pretend not to 


guerdon to a British troubadour, than the golden violet ° 
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emulate the munificence of the princely Lady of Thou- 
louse, yet will I venture to promise this flewr-de-Lis 
brooch of precious gems, from mine own sleeve, to that 
pilgrim who shall cheer us on the way to Walsingham 
with the choicest tale or daintiest song.” 

The animated colour mantled on the cheek of the 
youthful poet at these words. He bent his knee before 
the royal Mary, and reverentially pressing the embroider- 
ed margin of her rose-coloured velvet train to his lips, 
bowed with the air of one who considered himself the 


successful candidate for the prize, and replied in words of| she, according to the costume of that period, wore sus- 


suitable acknowledgment,— 

“Thou art very audacious to make thyself so cer- 
tain of receiving the palm of victory, Sir Thomas, when 
there be so many in presence who may, perchance, foil 
thee at thine own weapons,” said his cruel lady-love, the 
fair Boleyn; “ who knoweth whether his grace, the king, 
may not win the prize ?”’ she added in a half aside, that 
was nevertheless intended for the royal ear. 

“TI doubt ne not but he will,” said the queen, looking 
tenderly upon her fickle consort, “if he will condescend 
to enter the lists with those so much beneath him, both 
in rank and intellectual graces.” 

“ Ye will make us stark vain an’ ye offer any more of 
this Jer sweet incense, gentle ladies,” said the king, en- 
deavouring to conceal his evident satisfaction, at the com- 
pliment paid to his literary powers, of which he was no- 
toriously proud. “Small chance,” he continued, in a 


Charles, of course,” said the Queen of France, as the 
herbrother. The emperor, to whom this beautiful princess 
had originally been affianced, sighed and looked down 
when he encountered the sparkling glance of her animat- 
ed eyes, which she had, unconsciously, turned on him, 
as she named him, as one of the leading characters in 
the dramatis persone of the Walsingham pilgrims that 
she was preparing to inscribe in the golden tablets, which 





pended by a rich chain from her girdle. 

Cold, cautious politician as he was, the heart of the 
youthful potentate was not insensible to the power of 
loveliness like hers; associated too, as it was, with so 
many graces of mind and manner: and when he reflect- 
ed that, but for his own breach of faith, this transcendant 
creature might have been his own, a visible shade of sad- 
ness clouded his lofty brow, and he sunk into a fit of 
melancholy musing, which was observed, and _ attributed 
to its right cause, by both king and cardinal, who had, in 
the first instance, been deeply mortified by his rejection 
of an alliance, then as eagerly desired by thei, as it would 
now have been embraced by their imperial visiter, had 
the choice remained in his power ; but, like many others, 
Charles did not discover the value of the prize, he had 
so capriciously rejected, till it was too late. It was with 
feelings of absolute envy that he regarded the happy 
Brandon, on whose shoulder the royal Mary leaned, in 





strain of mock humility, “ shall we stand of bearing off 
a prize, for which there will he such accomplished com- 
petitors belike, as our imperial nephew here, who comes 
from the land of romance and song; our fair sister of) 
France, who is, though I say it to her face, the ablest 
raconteuse I ever knew ; not to speak of her loving hus- 
band, Charles Brandon, who can make indifferent good 
verses, and tell pleasant tales too, when in the humour; 
and then there is ovr worthy cardinal withal, whose wits 
have proved almost as good an inheritance to him as our 
royal kingdom ; not to speak of our loving queen, who is 
more than our mistress in such matters; and her maid 
of honour the fair Boleyn, looketh as though she could 
tell a tale worth hearing. I say nought of our young 
poet, Wyatt, because we have at all times acknowledged 
him as one of the ornaments of our court, and been ever 
ready to commend his sonnets and madrigals; therefore, 
I needs must think, I shall only expose myself to con- 
tempt, if I venture to enter the lists against such compe- 
titors.” 

“ Nay, my royal brother, thou shalt have fair play, an’ 
thou wilt so far pleasure us,” said the queen-duchess, 
“and though I will not be so partial a judge as to promise 
the prize to thee, yet I will do more, I will ensure thee 
especially good pastime, in listening to the pleasant  ro- 
maunts of thy fellow pilgrims, whom it will be but fair 
to reward with one of thy right merry tales, in return for 
the amusement thou shalt receive from theirs.” 

« Ah, sister Mal!” replied the king, “ thou always wert 
aparlous wench in thy maiden estate, and I see thy queen- 
ly dignity hath not in aught saddened thy cheer, or stinted 
thy liveliness of speech! Many a quaint and pleasant 
device have we twain concocted together, for the amuse- 
ment of our queen and court, who nought suspected us, 
till we were fain to unmask to put them out of their per- 
plexity and enjoy their surprise—for the remembrance of 
which happy times, I suppose, IT must e’en oblige thee in 
this thy ardent desire, and play the masker and mummer 
with thee once more ; in which I hope we shall be joined 
by this goodly company ; who must be content, like me, 
to lay aside their dignity, of whatsoever degree, and 
shroud themselves in pilgrims’ weeds, for a brief space, 
for the love of our blessed Lady of Walsingham ; to whose 
shrine we will forthwith betake us, as her pious votaries 
did of yore, with scrip and staff and sandal shoon, taking 
especial care to keep our purpose secret, that we be not 
pestered with the rude rabblement that would otherwise 
throng us on the road.” 

“Then, my gracious lord,’ said Queen Catherine, 
“T should think our best plan would be to leave Windsor 
this afternoon, and travel in our whirlicotes to my palace 
of Havering Bower; where I invite you all to sup and 
sleep, and to-morrow morning, while the dew drops yet 
hang on the leafy glades of Epping Forest, we will up 
and commence our pilgrimage.” 

“Agreed,” said the king, “now sister Mal, let 
reckon o’er our pilgrims.” 
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the fond familiarity of wedded love, while she employed 
herself in inscribing in her tablets, from King Henry’s 
dictation, the following names: 

“ King Henry, Queen Catherine, the Emperor Charles, 
Mary Queen Dowager of France and Duchess of Suffolk, 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Archbishop of York, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Page to his 
Grace the King, and Mistress Anne Boleyn, Maid of 
Honour to the Queen.” “ Eight persons in all,” she pur- 
sued, looking up, “to travel without pomp or state, to 
the shrine of our blessed Lady, at Walsingham, in pil- 


lovely Mary Tudor was generally styled in the court of} royal aunt, the queen, 


“King Henry, Queen Catherine, and the Emperor} the dance, the mask, er even in his own national games 


of tables or tric-trae, to which he was challenged by his 
Neither did he accord the tribute 
of a smile to the tricks and witticisms of the King’s 
Jester, Will Summers, or Wolsey’s inimitable fool Patch. 

In short, the handsomest, the most accomplished, and 
most powerful prince in the world, was, for the first time 
in his life, in love, and hopelessly so too; for he plainly 
perceived, that the peerless object of his passion, his onee 
betrothed but rejected bride, was so devotedly attached to 
her present husband, the comparatively speaking low- 
born Brandon, that she would not have exchanged one 
of his auburn ringlets for the imperial diadem, which 
Charles would now willingly have laid at her feet. He 
had ventured to tell her so with his eyes, during the 
journey from Windsor to Havering Bower, and had _re- 
ceived, in return, one of those stern glances of silent re- 
proof, from which, when darted from the radiant eyes 
of virtuous beauty, many a daring libertine has shrunk 
back, as much abashed as Milton’s arch-fiend, when 
touched by Ithuriel’s spear. For one day of his life, the 
Emperor Charles, in spite of his characteristic coldness, 
policy and habitual self-command, betrayed the feelings 
of a disconsolate lover. The fact has been chronicled 
by grave historians against him, and it was one of Cupid's 
proudest triumphs, that a heart so apparently invulner- 
able should feel the sharpness of one of his light-feathered 
shafts, and that so keenly that he suffered his pain to be 
perceptible ; but it was for one day only, for those who 
had jested most on the melancholy humour of the love-lorn 
emperor, on the evening of the arrival of the royal party 
at Havering Bower, were compelled to acknowledge, that 
on the following morning, at break of day, when the illus- 





trious pilgrims assembled at breakfast, none appeared so 
blithe of cheer as he, or saluted the king and queen, and 
even the lovely cause of his preceding sadness, Mary of 


| France, with a greater semblance of ease and courtly 


gallantry; and when having assumed their pilgrims” 
weeds, they all proceeded to mount their steeds and pal- 
freys on the lawn, he, notwithstanding the incumbrance 
of hood and gown of russet grey, sprang on his fleet 





grims’ weeds, mounted on sober steeds, and demeaning 


themselves discreetly and meekly to other pilgrims, whom |. 


they may encounter at hostels, ferry-houses, or convents, | 
by the way-side ; not boastfully asserting their own rights | 
of royalty, or nobility, to obtain precedency and worship | 
from those who may not otherwise be disposed to yield | 
it to them; but preserving an inviolate secrecy as to their | 
real names and quality, until they reach the chapel of 
our blessed Lady of Walsingham, whose grace may we 
all obtain. Amen.” 

«Thou hast indited it like a cunning clerk, Marie,’ 
said the king, smiling graciously on his best loved sister, 
“and now will I set my sign manual to thy brief, in token 
that it pleaseth me well; and one scripture text will I 
add, for the edification and observance of our fellow- 
pilgrims, all of whom I request to lay the same to heait.” 
Then taking the tablets from the hand of the fair writer, 
he headed the leaf, which contained the names of the 
pilgrims elect, with the following admonition from Joseph 
to his brethren :— 


“See ye fall not out by the way.” 
—<=>—— 
CHAPTER II. 
*« And now the progress of our pilgrims ‘e'l, 
With each adventure, duly as it fell.” 
Chaucer. 
That great master of the human heart, Sir Walter 
Scott, has aptly observed :— 


“Such inconsistent moods have we, 
E’en when our passions touch the key.” 


The Emperor Charles, when he saw every thing in 
such unhoped for progress toward the accomplishment of 
his project, and that an incognito pilgrimage was actually 
to be commenced on the following morning, to the dis-| 
tant shrine of Walsingham; the very circumstances of 
which would afford him every facility of converse with 
the king, on the subject nearest his heart, was neverthe- 
less sad and spiritless ; not only during the journey to the 
Queen’s jointure-palace of Havering Bower, but, even 


jennet Pelayo with the fiery spirit of a paladin, rather 
than the grave demeanour of a sober pilgrim, and woe- 
begone lover; and performed such caracols, in the ap- 
parent exuberance of youthful spirits, as excited the 
wonder and admiration of all the ladies of the court, and 
caused King Henry, whose increasing corpulency of 


‘i figure made him feel, with some degree of bitterness, the 


impossibility of emulating such feats of noble horseman- 
ship, to call him to erder in these words :— 

“Why, how now, Sir Charles D'Espaigne! art thou 
the first to break the rules of our pious pilgrimage, in 
which it was enacted,——‘ that the pilgrims were to be 
mounted on sober steeds, and to demean themselves meek- 
ly and discreetly 7 whereas, thou art prancing in pride, in 
the very commencement of our journey, on a horse that 
hath more devilry in his conditions than the Dragon of 
Wantley.” 

“ Wo, ho! Pelayo!” said the youthful emperor, rein- 
ing in his matchless steed to lamb-like quiescence, in 
compliance with the peremptory intimation of King 
Henry; and by no means displeased at his assuming the 
tone of familiar authority, which their near connection 
sanctioned, he replied, with a lively but deferential air:— 

“T cry you mercy, royal uncle, for the peceadillo; but 
indeed, I must vindicate my gallant Pelayo from the re- 
proach you have cast upon his conditions ; which, ma fu! 
are, as you may perceive, by his present gentleness, as 
gracious and tractable as those of my Lady Aunt’s pal- 
frey, Grissel; and the caracols which induced you to 
liken him to that perverse beast, your Dragon of Want- 
ley, were, I must confess the result of mine own wanton 
levity, in urging his generous spirit too sharply with the 


spur, while at the same time I controled him with the 
curb.” 


«“ Wherein, I needs must say, you acted more like a 
hair-brained school-boy, who hath mounted him on the 
back of a good horse before he hath gotten grace to handle 
him, than with the grave and majestical dignity of a 
Spanish Monarch, and German Emperor, to say nothing 
of the sad and sweet demeanour of pilgrim bound to pay 
his vows at our Lady’s shrine of Walsingham. Odds 


my life! Nephew Charles, how thinkeat thou, such 





after his arrival at that pleasant retreat, his melancholy 
continued, That evening it was observed with surprise, | 

; 
by the fair ladies of the court, that he declined joining in! 


Beshrew me, 


caperings agree with thy gray gaberdine ? 
Last 


if [ can tell what maggot hath bitten thee of late. 
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night thou wert as mum as a mouse, and looked like an| 


uncowled friar on all our divertisements, and wert so} could scarcely forbear from smiling at the quaintness of 
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an’ thou knewest all, master prior,” thought Wolsey, who | sessed of the valour and wisdom of a wolf, would be 
‘more respected than any beast of the forest; yea, he 


mopish and melancholic, that I began to think of ordering} the question, as applied to the proceedings of his royal would be a worshipful creature, as I will prove by seve- 


Dr. Butts to compound for thee a rare posset of mine 
own devising, for the cure of megrims and vapours, which 
Queen Catherine and other ladies have often taken with 
excellent good effect; but, this morning, thou art as 
inerry and mad as a morris dancer on May-day.” 

« Dost thou not know my royal uncle,” said Charles, 
“that I was born under the influence of the planet Mer- 
cury, and am therefore affected by the change of the | 





weather. Yesterday the heavens were overcast, and < 


was heavy of cheer; but this morn, the sun looketh | 
surney that I cannot choose but) 
for, by my troth, he| 


forth so gaily upon our 
glorious beains ; 
seemeth to smile on our pilgrimage, and I venture to pre- 
dict that we shall have a bright week for holy joyance.”| 

The pleasant excuses of the imperial visiter having} 


rejoice 1 his 


been accepted in the same playful spirit in which they 
were offered, King Henry gave the word for the proces- 
sion to advance. The emperor took «¢ Spe cial care not to 
rouse the petulant monarch’s spleen, a second time, by 
any unseasonable display of youthful grace and activity, 
but for the remainder of the day rode by his side with 
the sedate gravity of an equestrian hermit, secretly con- 
gratulating himself on having an opportunity of ftatter- 
ing the despotic temper of the ill-mannered Tudor, by 
any concessions which could be made without compro- 
mising either his inclination or his interests. 


Henry was so well pleased with the respectful atten- 


tion paid by Charles on this occasion, to the slightest in-] 


timation of his pleasure, that he once actually clapped} 


him on the shoulder, and saluting him by the affectionate 
appellation of Nephew Charles, assured him, “That he 


should consider his daughter, the Princess Mary , the most 
fortunate damsel in Christendom, if she became his con- 
sort. We only wish,” added the king, “that the girl 
were eight years older, that we might see the business 


happily concluded without farther delay. 
Charles, who was of course much gratified by this so 


favourable allusion, on Henry’s part, to the proposed al- 
liance, replied in suitable terms of courtly acknowledg- 
ment to the compliment, but at the very moment he did 


so, his eye falling on the wife of the happy Brandon, he 
with difficulty suppressed the rising sigh that almost 


choked the expression of lis anticipated felicity, as the 


husband of her royal niece, whom, with all her mighty 
expectations, as presumptive heiress of England, he 
would, politician though he was, gladly exchange for her 


beautiful aunt, whose want of portion had been so strenu- 


nt ministers as the principal 


vet of marriage between her 


ously urged by his) prad 
| 
’ 





. ’ 1 r } . . nM 
reason for breaking the cont 


I 
and himself. hich, now that it was a thing 
Impossible, he far ied he would h ive ¢ yupassed atany 

I say he faneved, 
F 


hat had the choice still 


A niarriage w 


saciifice, had it been in his power. 
because it Is more than probable 


remained in his own decision, he would, with the incon- 
sistency of men in general, have consulted his interests 
rather than his happiness in the matter. 

The first day’s journey, which was pleasantly and for 
those times expeditiously performed, brought the royal 
pilgrims, and their little train, as far on their way as 
Bishop’s-Stortford. Here they halted for the night, and 
took up their quarters at a small monastery, at the en- 
trance of the town, where W olsey, who was the con- 
ductor of the party, being well known to the superior, 
they received the most hospitable attention .nd entertain- 
ment, though the quality of his company was not sus- 
pected, it having been previously arranged by the king, 
who was very desirous of preserving his incognito, that 
in case of the well-known person of the cardinal being 
recognised, the others were to pass for pilgrims traveling 
in his train. 

Both king and queen were so much fatigued with the 
extraordinary exertion of traveling upward of twenty 
miles on horseback, immediately after the ir Journey from 
Windsor to Havering Bower, that they proposed retiring 
to rest after partaking the evening meal, which was hastily 
prepared for their refection, by the hospitable fraternity, 
and to which King Henry, whose appetite was sharpened 
by the fresh air of the forest, and a longer fast than usual, 
did such ample justice, that the astonished prior asked 
Wolsey, in a whispered aside, “if the fat pilgrim were 
not indeed a wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

“Thou would’st say, thou hast given a shrewd guess, 


i 





master at the convent supper; but assuming a grave | ral demonstrable arguments.” ‘ 

countenance, he told the prior that if the appetite of any «“T must beseech of you, master prior, to defer them 

of his company exceeded their welcome, he should make till the next time I call at your hospitable house,” yawn- 

ed the king; “at present IT am somewhat sleepy, and 

his wish to be chargeable to any one. would prefer one of your down pillows to the best ser- 
The prior, who was one of those facetious souls who;mon that was ever preached; though I must own you 

will have their joke, without regard to consequences, was have chosen a queer text to hold forth upon.” 

Henry then gave Wolsey a sign to dismiss the rest of 

the company, having no inclination to leave them to 





a point of paying for what they consumed, as it was not 





sorely dismayed at finding that it had given offence to 
the mighty cardinal; and began to offer the humblest 
apologies for his observation on the fat pilgrim’s devour- | amuse themselves at his expense. 
ines, which he assured Wolsey it did him good to see;| Wolsey was sorely vexed at what he considered the 
nor should he have ventured a remark on his eating, had|untoward conclusion of the first day of the royal pil- 
he not felt his curiosity excited by the singular behaviour | grimage ; which he greatly feared would leave a dis: 
of the said pilgrim, whose manners, or rather lack of|agreeable impression on the mind of the unreasonable 
manners, made hini suspect that he was not altogether | and imperious monarch, his master, who he well knew 
what he appeared, but some very strange, outlandish | would hold him accountable for any thing utipleasant 
person, Who had joined himself to his emine nee’s wor-|that might occur by the way, as he had, in compliance 
shipful train. “ But mayhap,” added the prior, who per- | with the emperor’s earnest desire, exerted all his influ- 
ceived from the cardinal’s countenance, that he was/|ence over the mind of his royal master, to induce him to 
floundering on in the dark, from one blunder to another, | consent to this mode of performing the pilgrimage. His 
and was at the same time very solicitous to repair his mis- feelings, therefore, were not the most enviable, when 
takes. “ Mayhap most reverend and puissant lord, I have | Henry, the next morning, as they proceeded to mount, 
fallen jato great error in unadvisedly observing on the/told him, “ He should take upon himself the conduct of 
doings of yonder portly pilgriin, whom I now, from cer-|the journey the rest of the way to Walsingham, since 
tain tokens, do opine to be your eminence’s most worship-|he had thought proper to betray his quality to so absurd 
ful fool.” a dolt, as the prior of Bishop’s Stortford, whose garru- 
“ Friend,” rejoined Wolsey, “it would be wiser of thee |lous folly on the occasion had been the means of ex- 
to defer passing thine opinion till it be asked, and then | posing him to much ridicule and mortification before his 
to say as little as need be of any man of whom thou | imperial guest.” 
knowest so little as of yonder pilgrim ; whose fangs, | Wolsey replied with an air of profound respect, “ That 
(since thou likenest him to a wolf.) thou hadst better | he doubted not of his grace’s discreet arrangement of all 
Then observing that the king had risen from | matters on the road; but,” he added, slily, resolving on 
table, the cardinal ventured to infringe upon the rules of an expedient for restoring the king to good humour, at 
the pilgrimage, by taking up the prior’s own silver lamp, |any rate, “as your grace is not so well acquainted with 
to light the royal incognito to his chamber; an action|the * Walsingham-way’ as some of your subjects, and 
which betrayed sufficiently, even to their simple host, the }may find a difficulty belike in understanding the provin- 
cial language and tones of your East Anglian subjects, 
such indiscreet remarks; and, falling on his knees full in| will it not be advisable for the fair Mistress Boleyn to 
the king's path, he exclaimed, in a doleful whine:— ride near your grace, as she is a native of Norfolk, and 
« Alack, alack ! my lord cardinal, and have I put my /is familiar with the face of the country and the phrase- 
holy neck into jeopardy by treasonably mistaking our|ology of the people on this road?” 
gracious lord the king for thy fool. I ery him mercy, for] “By my halidom, thou hast spoken well, cardinal,” 
I wist not who the portly pilgrim was till I saw thee rise | replied the king, clearing his moody brow; “come 
to do him service, for well [ wot there is but one man in| hither, sweet Mistress Anne,” he continued, beckoning 
Christendom, barring his holiness, the pope, to whom to the fair Boleyn, who, having fallen into the rear of 
thou wouldst condescend to offer thy devoir, and that ithe party, was just then very pleasantly engaged in car- 
must be our lord the king, whom may God preserve and|rying on, what in these days would be called an agree- 
bless.” | able flirtation with her accomplished lover, young Wyatt. 
“ Odds! my life, what is all this pother about ?”’ cried |“ Sweet Mistress Anne,” pursued the king, casting an 
Henry, stepping back in surprise, “ take me for thy fool, | amorous regard on her animated countenance, “ an’ 
Wolsey, ha! The fellow may be nearer the truth, in} thou preferrest not the company of yonder rhyming 
some things, than he thinks, by the mass.” |springald, to the service of thy liege lord, we would en- 
‘My gracious iord,” replied the cardinal, “this blun-|treat of thee to ride by our bridle rein, and lend us thy 
dering prior is an instance of the truth of the proverb, |counsel as to the track we should take toward thy far- 
praised county of Norfolk.” 
mannered ignorance, since he was guiltless of intentional The lovely Boleyn, though she cast a glance of affect- 
disrespect to your grace, and only uttered a random guess, |ed vexation on Sir Thomas Wyatt, at this interruption, 
to provoke me into disclosing your real quality.” | actually blushed with triumph at the royal requisition, 
That I might enjoy the rare felicity of paying my|which she obeyed with a coy air of pretty reluctance, 
dutiful and loving homage to your royal grace, by order- | that increased her charms in the eyes both of the king 
ing such a breakfast for you as might prove my loyal|and his enamoured page; and instead of confessing that 
and loving respect unto your royal person,” rejoined the | the lapse of several years, since she (at that time a 
distressed prior; “and, indeed, my gracious lord, you|child, too young to pay much attention to the roads she 
must lay the fault on the closeness of your masking, | traveled) had pursued that way, had wholly obliterated 
and the quaintness of your mumming; but, in veritable|it from her memory, she undertook the office of the 
truth, [ took you for something extraordinary under it|king’s guide to Walsingham, with the utmost confi- 
all—did I not, my lord cardinal ?” dence. She relied on the shrewdness of her own obser- 
“ For a lion in an ass’s skin, was it, prior, ha?” re-| vations, and the occasional hints she trusted she should 
joined the king, laughing at his own conceit, in revers-| receive from Wolsey, as all sufficient for the purpose ; 
ing the position of the adage, and willing himself to| but Wolsey, though he had artfully indulged the king 
turn the attention of the company from the simple prior’s | with a ¢éte-a-téte with his favourite beauty of the court, 
But the prior was one of those absurd peo-|for the purpose of restoring him to good humour, bore 
ple who are incapable of taking a hint; so he replied, in|her in secret no very good will, and being somewhat 
a tone of horror :— nettled by his royal master’s capricious conduct, in de- 
“The saints forbid that I should have taken mine! posing him from the post of leader of the pilgrimage, he 
anointed lord for so rapacious a beast as a salvage lion, | maliciously left the pair to their own devices, and falling 
that goeth about ramping and roaring, and seeking whom |into the back ground, gratified the emperor, by convers- 
he may devour; or profanely likened the holy garb of a|ing apart with him on the subject of the treaty, and, in 
Walsingham pilgrim to the foolish skin of a vile ass,|/his refined flatteries, and liberal promises, soon found 
but indeed my gracious lord, I only took you, as my |consolation for the slight he had received from the impe- 
lord cardinal knoweth, for a wolf in sheep’s clothing. |rious tyrant, his master. 











avoid.” 


quality of the guest on whose appetite he had passed 











‘a fool’s bolt is soon shot.’ I pray you to forgive his un- 


first guess. 





| 





Now a sheep is a very gracious animal—and if pos-| Mary of France and Brandon, though they had been 
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married for seven years, were still so much of lovers, 
that they preferred riding together, and entertaining 
themselves apart, so that the only persons of the com- 
pany who were ill at ease, were Queen Catherine and 
Wyatt, on both of whom the apparent animation of the 
conversation between the king and the fair Boleyn in- 
flicted exquisite pain. 
—_~—- 


CHAPTER IIl. 
"© And here it falls in order to recite, 
First how in social checr they pass‘d the night.” 
Chaucer. 

The first day’s pilgrimage had been pleasantly enough 
performed, as the way was through the green glades of 
Epping Forest, over smooth roads, “cut for the royal 
pleasure, and trimly kept by the king’s ranger, at great 
cost and care ;” but after they had passed through Bishop’s 
Stortford, the country gradually became flat, barren, 
and dreary, and their track Jay across wide moors and 
uncultivated heaths, over which, the fair but inexperi- 
enced guide the king had chosen, selected paths which 
she esteemed the most promising, and lying in the Nor- 
folk direction, but which, in more instances than one, 
led to an impervious thicket of aboriginal forest, or to 
the very verge of some dismal morass. Had any other 
person been the means of leading the king into such 
manifold dangers, it had probably been dearly rued by 
the luckless elf; but the lovely Boleyn excused herself 
so wittily, and made such agreeable apologies to the en- 
amonred monarch, for every mistake, “that he appear- 
ed,” as the queen, with a sigh, observed to Wyatt, “ to 
take pleasure in being so far beguiled from the true road, 
and led into such miry, doleful quags.” 

Wolsey, however, knew from the appearance of a tall 
spire that rose in the diStance on the left, that though 
they had diverged a little from the regular track, called 
the Walsingham way, it was in his power at any time, 
to lead them into the right road; but as he did not 
choose to do this unasked, he kept quietly in the rear 
with the emperor, and allowed his royal master to be 
“ wild-led,” (as the people of Suffolk would have phrased 
it,) through brake, and bush, and fen, and rush, by the 

ir “ignis fatuus,’ whom he was following, till he 
saw some danger of the portly monarch and his steed 
being foully engulfed among the dismal marshes of 
Newport. Then out of consideration for the distress 
which he knew it would occasion the queen, he, with a 
stiff apology for the liberty he was taking, warned the 
king of his peril, and pointed out a firmer track. ‘The 
ungrateful Henry, who was sorely out of humour with 
finding his nether garments completely defiled with black 
mud and ooze, instead of thanking the cardinal for his 
useful admonition, muttered an ungracious rejoinder to 
the purport of “ kings being less acquainted with marshy 
grounds than graziers’ and butchers’ sons.” 

The haughty cardinal, who felt any allusion to his 
humble birth more keenly than words can express, turn- 
ed of a livid paleness at this speech, but possessed sufii- 
cient command over his temper to reply meekly, “ It 
was scarcely to be expected they were,” and once more 
retreated into the back ground, which certainly, under 
the present guidance, was the safest place. 

It was now drawing fast toward evening, and the 
whole party were weary, hungry, and not a little uneasy, 
at finding themselves in the midst of a wild, desolate 
moor, intersected with streams, pools of water, and deep 
ditches, while at every step they took they felt the ground 
quake beneath their horses’ feet, and were occasionally 
splashed with mire and water. ‘To add to their distress, 
the heavens, which had long worn a changeful, cloudy 
aspect, became suddenly black and lowering, and the 
rain began to fall in those large heavy drops which gene- 
rally precede a thunder-storm. 

The distress of the ladies was now very great, both 
the queens called on Wolsey for assistance, well know- 
ing he was the only person at all likely to be of any ser- 
vice in guiding them out of their perilous situation ; but, 
it was not till the king and his fair companion, Anne 
Boleyn, added their voices to the general demand for him 
to take the conduct of the party once more, that he 
deigned to afford them the aid of his counsel and gui- 
dance ; and then it was so slowly and ceremoniously 
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soon as uttered, and was greatly hurt at the apparent 
insensibility of his premier to his peril, shouted at the 
top of his voice :— 

“ Hallo, there, my lord cardinal! wilt thou sit on thy 
mule’s crupper quietly, looking at yon spire over thy left 
shoulder, while the majesty of England is well nigh 
floundering in a marsh ditch ; I warrant me thou wouldst 
have shown a Fttle more regard for one of thy father’s 
fat beeves, hadst thou seen it in like danger of being 
mired in Ipswich eattle marshes, ha!” 

Wolsey, though he liked this second allusion to his 
plebeian origin still less than the first, was conscious 
that, this time, it was somewhat provoked, and hastened 
to render all the assistance in his power to extricate the 
king from his perilous situation. ‘The royal steed was 
actually knee-deep in a quagmire, in which, oppressed 
by the weight of his burly rider, he was momentarily 
sinking deeper and deeper, and at leneth began to kick 
and plunge, in order to rid himself of his burden ; when 
Wolsey and Brandon approached near enough to lend 
their aid in drawing the terrified horse and discomfited 
rider from the unpleasant predicament in which they 
were involved. 

As for the fair Boleyn, though a little alarmed at the 
execrations of the irritable monarch, whom she had un- 
wittingly betrayed into such a strait, she was too active 
a horsewoman to be in much danger herself; and lightly 
bounding over the treachereus ground, on her fleet-footed 
palfrey, and clearing one or two running streams and 
deep pools of water with flying leaps, she was on terra 
firma long before Wolsey and Brandon had impelled the 
panting, miry monarch, and his exhausted steed, to a 
place where they could with safety pause to recover 
breath. 

The queen, and the rest of the train, now approached, 
with looks of solicitude to enquire how he was, to ex- 
press their alarm at his late peril, and to congratulate 
him on his fortunate escape. 

The king maintained a moody silence till he perceived 
Anne Boleyn, with a heightened colour and disheveled 
ringlets, endeavouring to shield herself from observation 
behind her royal friend and patroness, Mary of France ; 
when, shaking his head reproachfully at her, he ex- 
claimed :— 

“ Ho, Mistress Anne, be these your tricks to entice 
me into your sweet, pleasant Norfolk pilgrimage ; and 
then, having beguiled me into a morass by the way, to 
fly off like a wild-fire Lady of the Fen, and leave me to 
get out of the quagmire asI might? By the mass I shall 
look out for a different guess-sort of guide to-morrow.” 

The fair Boleyn excused herself as well as she could, 
and the rain, now beginning to descend in torrents, put 
an end to all reproaches and recriminations, every one 


ings of the pitiless storm 


face of the country, once more assumed the lead, and 
after a little consideration, by taking a rather circuitous 
route, succeeded in finding a track across the marshes, 
to a desolate hostel on the banks of that branch of the 
river Cam that is sometimes called the Granta, and in 
the vicinity of the springs of the Stort, the Chelmer, the 
Stour, and the Blackwater, among the sources of which 
rivers the royal party had been bewildered. 

This hostel was, in fact, the Chesterford Ferry-house, 
known by the sign of “Saint Christopher’s Oar.” It 
was a damp, dilapidated building, with massive doors, 
and high narrow windows of a very antique appear- 
ance, and had evidently, in former times, been a fortified 
place; but whether the abode of some petty Norman 
chief, the retreat of robbers, or a den of fresh-water pi- 
rates, was uncertain. The ladies thought it had a sus- 
picious aspect still, and certainly, to those who had all 
their lives been accustomed to the elegances and luxu- 
ries of courts and palaces, the blackened walls and iron- 
grated casements of the Chesterford Ferry-house had a 
very dismal appearance; but the strong, red blaze of a 
bright fire within afforded some promise to the wet and 
way-worn travellers of drying their moist garménts, and 
restoring warmth to their chilled frames; for though it 
was a June evening, the rain and the dense atmosphere 
of the Newport and Chesterford marshes, where they 
had been wandering after sunset, had produced more un- 





accorded, that King Henry, who, like all ill-mannered | 
people, had forgotten his own rude speech, almost as | 


genial effects than the wholesome sharp cold of a wintry 


day, 


5 


Wolsey, in his boyish days, had occasionally sojourn- 
ed at this very house, with his father, when the sturdy 
butcher of Ipswich had been dealing with the Chester- 
ford graziers for their cattle; and he knew too much of 
the place to be very sanguine in his expectations of 
obtaining any thing of a very comfortable nature, in the 
shape of either accommodations, food, or even that cheap- 
est of all articles, civility. Mine host of «St. Christo- 
pher’s Oar” had the appearance of an amphibious mud- 
monster, and the manners of a surly pig; not deigning 
to reply in other language than a hoarse sort of grunt, 
to the eager requisition of the king, “for a good hot 
supper, and spiced ale and wine without delay.” 


Wolsey, well aware that his royal master’s imperious 
manners were little likely to procure any thing like at- 
tention, with the person to whom he began to address 
his favourite expletives of “Ha,” and “ Ho!” assumed 
at once the social familiarity of an equal, and asked, 
“ Whether he would oblige him, by serving up a hot 
meal as soon as possible, and, in the mean time, prepare 
a cheerful bowl of spiced ale, or any other comfortable 
liquor, for the refreshment of his wet and weary com- 
pany.” 

« First come, first serve, all the world over!” replied 
mine host, “and here have [ three parties of hungry 
folks to feed and warm, before I can think of the likes 
of you and your people; so you must make yourselves 
easy. Our mistress and her maid ‘Tabby have enough 
to do in the back-house, with killing half a score of hens 
and an old goose ; and not an hour to pluck the poor 
dumb things in, and make them fit for Christians to 
eat.” 


‘“ Hens and an old goose!” 


responded the king, is 
that the way you treat your guests in this outlandish 
country V” 

“ Never yow muddle var brain arter them there hens 
replied mine host, “they ar’nt for 
var tooth, I can tell you, for they’ve been bespoke by 


and cuse, old fellow,” 


| var betters, Squire Goggs, of Granta Grange, from over 
the water yonder; and if vow want pullen for supper, 
ye’re like to wait till after midnight, and then we must 
take the setting hens out of the wood-stack, and the 
ganderthat be only five or six years older than goosey.” 

“A hopeful place you have brought us to, by my 
troth,” exclaimed the king, darting a reproachful look at 
the luckless cardinal, whose enquiries after veal, beef, 
and mutton, were not a whit more successful; but when, 





being eager to gain some place of shelter from the pelt-| 


Wolsey, who had some local acquaintance with the! 
7? 


jin utter despair, he named pork, the countenance of mine 
| host brightened, and with some animation he replied— 

| “ Plenty of good white bacon in our mistress’s pickle- 
| pots, master.” 

| « White bacon?” exclaimed the king, in an accent of 
| enquiry. 

| Wolsey was perfectly familiar with this viand, and he 
explained to his royal master, “ that it was neither more 
{nor less than fat pickled pork,” which the inhabitants of 
| Norfolk and Suffolk, to this day, prefer to either smoked 
or dried meuat. 

| ‘The hungry but dainty monarch curled his lip con- 
temptuously, at the information, which he communicated 
| with great dissatisfaction to the queen, his sister, and the 
| Duke of Suffolk, the latter of whom laughed heartily, 
land assured Henry, “That rashers of white bacon, fried 
| with new-laid eggs or veal-collops, formed by no me ans 








ja despicable dish, especially if seasoned with that best 
of sauces—a good appetite.” 

The queen said, if she were only permitted to ap- 
proach sufficiently near the fire to dry her damp gar- 
! ments, and restore the genial warmth to her shivering 
limbs, she should be well content with any food, how- 
ever coarse, that was cleanly and wholesome. So said 
her lively, good-humoured sister-in-law, Mary of France ; 
as for Anne Boleyn, her youth, beauty, and winning 
speech had actually succeeded in obtaining for her a 
station near the fire, where, having removed her cum- 
brous hood, she was wringing the rain-drops from her 
luxuriant raven tresses, which she had unbraided and 
suffered to fall in all their glossy pride down her grace- 
ful form; while she was, with an appearance of perfect 
ease and pleasantry, chatting with the uncourteous group 
who had selfishly monopolised the whole circle of the 
blazing hearth, to the complete exclusion of the royal 
| party , who were fain to occupy a rude bench, near an 





joaken table, in a distant corner of the common apart. 
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ment, which was of spacious dimensions, with 
paved floor. | yeomen, 

It was to no purpose that Wolsey, Brandon, the em-!} 
peror and Wyatt tried the powers of eloquence, reason- | is it your pleasure that I and my company should sup? 
ing, and even condescended to the use of entreaties, in 
order to obtain a place in the chimney corner tor the 


a stone | poultry, for the supper of Matthew Goggs, Esq., and his|the ruling principle of her disposition; that inclination 





for coquetry, for which she finally paid so dearly, mani- 


“ Hfo! mistress,” said the disguised monarch, “ when | fested itself, from early youth, in every action of her life; 
*Jand, with the unthinking levity of a beautiful but giddy 

Mine hostess of St. Christopher's Oar, to whom the / girl, she was wont to say, “ The admiration of a clown 
| report of the desperate proceedings of the Walsingham |was esteemed by her as much as that of a peer, and 


Queen of England and the lovely Dowager of France ;| pilgrims had been repeated, with notable exaggerations, | was, perhaps, a greater compliment to the power of her 
: ” . ° 2 ae 5 2 2 “ ’ 
or that King Henry poured forth a succession of angry | by the fugitives from the recent fray, replied, in a tone | charms.” 


expletives, that would have betrayed who he was to any | half vixenish, half timorous,— 


one who had ever heard the report of the royal manner-| 


«“ Wolsey,” said King Henry, aside, to his premier, 


“She thought they ought to be contented to wait till/« an’ thou findest not some mode of depriving yon self- 


isms of speech, and habitual vituperatives of “ beast,| honest men were served ; which would be but fair, since |ish swine, Squire Goggs, of his supper, thy Archbishop- 


knave, and fool;’ terms whicl 


mony, by turns, to every individual who occupied and | likes of them had come into the hostel; and all the 


ate : 99 
refused to resign,a place by the fire. But the person) pullen had been killed for him and his merry men. 


who most deeply excited his displeasure, was a huge | 


Cambridgeshire squire, who had taken possession of the | squire of your old brood hens and ancient goose, mis- 
said the King, laughing; our teeth are 
seats for four; but which he had seized for his sole and|sound enough, we thank the saints; but we have too 
separate use, by stretching himself upon it at full length, | much consideration for the ease of our jaws, to weary 
while the bench opposite was occupied by tour of his/them at such unprofitable work, as supping on your 
His cloak, his | tough poultry ; natheless our stomachs will not abide 
saddle bags, his riding cap, and a variety of purchases so long a fast as waiting ‘ill those venerable jades of 


Hat” 


place of honour—a matted settle, capable of affording | tress? 


tenants, whe traveled in his company. 


he had been making at Thetford fair, took up part of) yours are cooked enough to render them eatable.” 
« First come, first serve,” again repeated mine hostess. 


another setile, and three of his favourite mastifts were 
“ Nay, then, mistress,” interrupted the tailor, “ accord- 


sitting in front of the hearth, panting with the heat, yet} 
resolutely determined not to draw back, or to allow any ing to your own good saying, I am the man whose sup- 
one to approach ; snapping, snarling, and showing their | per ought to be soonest placed on the board, seeing | 
teeth, at every person who ventured to make an attempt came in a good half hour before Squire Goggs, and or- 
to get within the cirele of demareation, to the infinite! dered a bacon-dumpling and cabbage for my supper.” 
alarm and annoyance of three female pedilars and a tai-| “ And I,” said one of the female pedlars, “ did like- 
lor, who occupied the centre bench. | wise enter your hostel before the squire and his merry 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, though the youngest and least|imen, and ordered a mess of onion pottage, and lo! you 
important of our Walsingham pilgrims, was more en-/care for his dogs before you think of me.” 
raged than even the choleric king, his master, at the im- « And I,” said another of the women, “ craved a dish 
penetrable phlegm with which the mighty Matthew] of stewed eels, which you told me I should have with all 
Gioggs, Esq., of Granta Grange, Cambridgeshire, listened | convenient haste.” 
to the outpourings of the royal displeasure; the slightest} “ And I,” rejoined the third, “ called for a comfortable 
indications of which would have been sufficient to make! treacle posset, to warm my heart’s-bone, as I have got a 
the proudest and the bravest of England’s nobles trem-| cold fit of the ague coming on, for which cause I asked 
ble ; and turning impetuously to Wolsey and Brandon, | to have a glass of mint-water in it, and a grate of ginger 
he exclaimed :— | with a toast.” 

“To what purpose is it, my mastcrs, that anger is| « And we all think it very hard, as we came first, to 
wasted, or fine words lost, on a fellow who hath neither) be put off for his squireship,” pursued the tailor. 
manners nor feeling, and who I verily believe is com-| « And, mistress, as we brought you in such a fine dish 
pounded of a vile lamp of Granta ooze? Hf ye will be) of fish this evening, we think it would only be kind of 
guided by my advice, instead of parleying with the churl,| fairish, if you would fry some of them for our suppers,” 
ye will join with me, in making room for the ladies, by | observed two fishermen, who were mending their nets in 
tos sing his cloak and saddle-bags into the fire, whereby |a corner of the room. 
we shall set one bench at liberty, and whipping his curs} “ You are all free to think what you like,” retorted 
from the room, for which [am sure we shall make the| mine hostess, “ but though I cannot help hearing what 
rest of the company our debtors, and as for myself—’ | you say, I mean to do as I please for all that. Squire Goggs 
the fiery youth advanced a step forward, and fixed a] often comes our way, with his men and his dogs, and 
glance upon the recumbent squire of such determined | he always brings us game, for a present, and calls for the 
meaning, as caused him to scramble from his comfort-} best of meat and strong waters, and is a gentle of favour 
able station in great alarm; exclaiming, at the same time—]and reckoning in his own country; and ’tisn’t likely 


, 


h he applied without cere-| Squire Goggs had ordered the supper an hour before the 





“Host, host! carest thou not if thy best customer, 
Matthew Goggs, Esq., of Granta Grange, be murdered 
and laid in a diteh!—Here you John Smithson, Jem 
Wilkin, and Roger Smith! 'Towzer! Jowler! Wowler! 
seize him, pull him down!" 

Wyatt had, however, seized a hot iron bar, which 
served by way of poker, with which he kept the mastiffs 
at bay. Brandon and the emperor belied the peaceful 
garb of Walsingham pilgrims, by flashing forth bright 
steel rapiers ; King Henry had possessed himself of the | 
cook’s cleaver, with which he appeared somewhat in- 
clined to try the experiment of ascertaining whether the 
thick skull of the Cambridgeshire subject contained any 
visible portion of the article yelept brains. The ladies 


’ 





screamed for help. Jolin Smithson, Jem Wilkin, and 
Roger Smith overturned one of the benches, and dis- 
abled Jowler in their precipitate retreat from the com- | 
batants, whom they proclaimed to be four bloody-minded | 
cut-purses; and the mighty Matthew Goggs, Esquire, 
Was fain to accept the terms of pacification offered by 
Wolsey ; which were, to retire, with his dogs and bag- | 
gage to a remote corner of the apartment, leaving the | 
settles and benches near the fire fiee for those whose 
a due share of these eit 





turn it was to enjoy 
hiences, | 

Scareely were the royal party comfortably established | 
hy the cheering blaze of the ample hearth, when mine 
hostess and her maid Tabby entered, followed by two | 
barefooted urchins, bearing spits, saucepans, fryingpans, 
and gridling irons, in preparation for cooking the ancient | 


but what I shall roast the goose and cook the pullets, he 
has been pleased to call for, before I attend to such rab- 
blement customers as have got into the hostel to-night.” 

“ But possibly Squire Goggs may be courteous enough 
to accommodate matters so that we may all sup toge- 
ther,” said Brandon. 

“ May I go hungry to bed, and lack a breakfast in the 
morning, when I rise, if I do,” responded the squire. 
«No, no, my masters, self comes closer than neighbours, 
all the world over. What I have ordered is not more 
than enough for Matthew Goggs, Esquire, of Granta 
Grange, Cambridgeshire, and his merry men; and if 
there be, the dogs come next, and what they leave you 
are welcome to divide among you. ‘Though, now I 
think on it, I don’t care if I invite that fair young gen- 
tlewoman, with the bright eyes, to share my supper ; 
yea, and she shall be welcome to the whole breast of the 
soose, an’ she like it, for a properer damsel did I never 
see in all my days.” 

Wyatt could scarcely refrain from breaking the truce, 
by some open act of violence, in his indignation at this 
coarse tribute to the charms of the lady of his heart; 
which the more especially provoked his ire, when he per- 
ceived her fair cheek crinison, and dimple with pleasure, 
at the admiration of the Granta swine, as he styled 
Squire Goges ; who continued to ogle her profanely, 
with his round, unmeaning eyes, in spite of the resentful 
glances of Wyatt and the king. 

Unfortunately for the fair and thoughtless object of 
the passion of both the king and his page, vanity was 


iric of York shall not be worth ten groats to thee.” 
«“ Your grace is pleased to treat me as despotically as 
the Caliph Haroun did his luckless vizier, Giafar,” re- 





“ Dost think we want to deprive your thick-headed | sponded Wolsey, smiling ; “but I doubt not of finding 


a way to compass so desirable an end, without being 
guilty of either wrong or robbery in the matter.” 

Then turning to mine hostess, who was busily engaged 
in adjusting her spit to the wheel, he said :— 

“My good woman, you have pleased yourself in 
slaughtering, yea, also, in trussing your ancient poultry ; 
but as for cooking them, that is a trouble you may well 
spare yourself, since this is the vigil of blessed St. Boni- 
face, and of course a fast on which flesh and poultry are 
forbidden by holy church; therefore, if you would avoid 
a deadly sin, and escape ecclesiastical censure and public 
penance withal, you will take hence your spits and grid- 
ling irons, and prepare us some good lentil pottage, with 
poached eggs, anda handsome dish or two of tish, which 
are refections ineet for Christian folk to partake of on 
fast days.” 

Mine hostess of St. Christopher’s Oar, valiantly dis- 
posed as she was, durst not act in such direct opposition 
to the authority of the Roman Church, as to cook the 
forbidden viands, in the face of this unwelcome admoni- 
tion; though she stoutly disputed the fact of its being 
the vigil of blessed St. Boniface, the patron of publicans, 
till Wolsey drew a magnificent breviary from his bosom, 
to convince her of the correctness of his assertion, an 
evidence she did not venture to resist; for though she 
did not know a letter in the book, yet the sight of it was 
sufficient to satisfy any person, who did not wish to be 
considered a downright heretic ; so repressing, with pain 
and difficulty, her inclination to invoke a blister to fall 
on Wolsey’s tongue, in return for his orthodox caution, 
she contented herself with venting her suppressed wrath, 
by making as much clatter as she could, in removing her 
culinary utensils from the fire, and conveying them into 
the back-house, as she called the brick-floored apartment, 
in which the scullery work and inferior offices were per- 
formed. 

Squire Goggs suspended the operation of sharpening 
a huge clasp knife, in preparation for his attack on the 
poultry, in his astonishment on beholding them take 
their flight; and as for King Henry, though he relished 
not the anticipation of a meagre supper for himself, he 
was so highly diverted at Wolsey’s ingenuity, in exert- 
ing the authority of the Church to conquer the vixenish 
determination of mine hostess of St. Christopher’s Oar, 
and to deprive the ill-mannered Cambridgeshire squire 
of his savoury supper, that he laughed so loud and long, 
that the queen felt some uneasiness lest his bodily health 
might suffer from the excess of his mirth. 

The entrance of a company of fresh guests, sorely 
drenched with the rain, which continued to fall in tor- 
rents, fortunately prevented an ebullition of mine hostess’s 
indignation ; and as this new party consisted of personages 
of no Jess importance than the venerable Abbess of Ely, 
and her attendants, returning from a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury; and the Abbot of 
Glastonbury, who, being bound to the sbrine of our Lady 
of Walsingham, had joined company with her on the road ; 
the household of the Chesterford Ferry-house was put 
into an unwonted bustle, to render every thing as com- 
fortable as circumstances would admit, for the entertain- 
ment of these holy guests. Mine hostess secretly con- 
gratulated herself that the interference of Wolsey, in 
preventing her from cooking Squire Gogg’s supper, had 
preserved her hostel from the scandalous smell of roast 
goose on the vigil of St. Boniface; and she now hastily, 
bestirred herself, in preparing such a supper as good 
catholics might eat with safe consciences. 

Manifold and edifying were the courtesies that were 
exchanged between the royal party and the ecclesiastics ; 





who, though strangers to each other, soon established 
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themselves on those terms of mutual friendliness and ease | he able to relate to them, when called upon in her turn,| ity, till a reverse happened to the saint through the 
which are usual among persons of education and polish-}a tale which could scarcely fail to interest those who were | king’s caprice. A few succeeding years brought the 
ed manners. lovers of truth, since it would be a romance of reality ;} Reformation, and the Virgin was cast from her high es. 
When the supper was at length served up, neither the | not of herself indeed, but of illustrious, nay royal ladies, tate, her chapel was desecrated, and she was iznomini- 
Abbot of Glastonbury nor the Abbess of Ely would con-| with whom she was once most intimately, most dearly | ously trundled to Chelsea, where she was burnt by the 
sent to take their places at the homely board, unless the | connected.” orders of ‘Thomas Cromwell. j 
other guests were permitted to sit down and partake of] ‘The venerable lady turned away, and drew her hand 
the same meal with them; an instance of meekness and ]and wimple over her face, to conceal the starting tears, than many a worse thing. 
humility, in those days, very uncommon among the dig-/ with which her allusion to a subject of deep interest had | that the dying tyrant repented him, sorely, of the mis- 
nitaries of the Romish Church. suffused her eyes; and King Henry not being in the| chief that he had done to our Lady of Walsingham, and 
King Henry and Queen Catherine expressed their | mood, just at that moment, for the pathetic, slapped the | bequeathed his soul to her. Great doubts must have ex- 
sense of such edifying conduct in terms, which, though 
not designed so to do, sufficiently intimated to the Abbess | the familiar appellation of « friend Thomas,” called upon! Walsingham would be troubled with the care of. it. 





This outrage sat heavier on the conscience of He nry 
Sir Henry Spelman says, 





cardinal smartly on the shoulder, and saluting him by |isted among the catholic party, whether the Lady of 


of Ely, who had been accustomed to the manners of/him for a right merry tale. 


courts, that the pilgrims were persons of very exalted 


rank. 


whether he should get any supper that night, seated him- 
self, with a thankful heart, below the salt, as did the fe- 


worthy of reproof in the presence of gentle ladies.” 


° . | - . ° . ° a ‘ 
“ Father,” replied Wolsey, “I shall bear your caution | note the effect of early association on the minds of this 


Catherine of Arragon, great, good and saintly as she 
“ Merry and wise then, I hope, son,” interrupted the} really was, consoled her breaking heart, by likewise leav- 
Abbot of Glastonbury, “but thy manners are, I see, too} ing her soul to the keeping of the Lady at Walsingham, 


The poor tailor, who had entertained strong doubts /courtly for there to be fear of thy relating any thing | and two hundred nobles to be given by a pilgrim, in her 
It is curious to 


| name, in charity, on the road thither. 


male pedlars; and even the mighty Squire Goggs ven-|in mind, and relate a pleasant Norfolk tale ; which I | dissevered pair. 


tured not to go up much higher than his own yeomen, | trust will make all parties laugh, without enforcing any 


for he perceived he had got into more worshipful com- 
pany than himself. 


the other ladies on his right hand. Wolsey adroitly 
managed that his royal master should be invited to take 


rent care for precedency ; and all parties appeared equally 
satisfied with the abbot’s arrangements, and the homely 
cheer, which was more relished than the most costly ban- 
quet of which either of them had ever partaken. 

When supper was concluded, the ladies having ascer- 
tained that the sleeping accommodations of the Chester- 
ford Ferry-house were not fit for their use, Mary of 
France reminded her royal brother of the plan originally 
agreed on, of passing away the time that was likely to 
hang heavy on their hands, in consequence of detention, 
from any cause, on the road, by each of the pilgrims re- 
lating, in turn, some pleasant tale; and as in the pre- 


to blush.” 


rather than within earshot of such formal follies.” 


Wolsey, who knew his royal master’s peculiarities too 
the post of honour, on his left. The emperor, Brandon,j well to withstand the slightest intimation of bis plea- 
Wyatt, and himself seated themselves without any appa-| sure, without further preface or apology, related the tale 


entitled “The Saxon Widow’s Vow.” 


—_ 


On the 26th of May, 1522, the Emperor Charles V. 
arrived in England, at Dover, and departed in great 
state from Southampton, on July the 6th, the same year. 
His stay was upward of five weeks, and it was the se- 
cond visit he paid to England. During this time there 
is a notation, in an ancient chronology belonging to Nor- 
wich, which says—“ The Emperor Charles V. came to 





sent instance they would be compelled to pass a sleepless 
night, “She considered,” she said, “that they could not 
have a more appropriate opportunity, for commencing so 
agreeable a divertisement.” 

“ With all my heart, Marie,” replied King Henry, 
“provided this holy lady, the Abbess of Ely, and her 
good brother of Glastonbury, do not consider our amuse- 
ment of too light and worldly a nature to be pursued in 
their godly company.” 

“Son,” replied the venerable abbot, “the church hath 
never forbidden innocent recreations to her children ; but 
rather enjoined occasional sports and pastimes, as whole- 
some and cheerful recreations to the body ; and surely if 
the tates you relate be pure and blameless, both in style 
and subject, ye shall do well to pass the night in such 
pleasant exercise of wit and harmless merriment ; seeing 
that much moral instruction may be conveyed in the in- 
genious form of fiction; and where you have the foun- 
dation of history, or even tradition, to build your tales 
upon, ye shall do it the more to your own credit and the 
instruction of your hearers. Our convent libraries con- 
tain many a sweet and edifying story, written by pious 
recluses, who, though they would not conform so far to 
the fashion of the world they had renounced, as to write 
romaunts of love and chivalry, did, nevertheless, occa- 
sionally weave a mingled wreath of poetic fiction, blend- 
ed with historic truth, such as may be read with content- 
ment and improvement, by those for whose example and 
instruction they were written. One of these pleasant 
histories I will relate, when my turn cometh, to contri- 
bute my quota to the general entertainment of this good 
company ; and I think I can answer for my pious sister, 
the Lady Abbess of Ely, that she will not refuse to re- 
quite the amusement she will doubtless receive, by fur- 
nishing somewhat of interest when she shall be called 
upon for her tale.” 

The lady abbess replied to this observation, “That 
although she did not profess the pen of a ready writer, 
like Dame Julianna Berners, the prioress of Sopewell 
nunnery, nigh to the great Abbey of St. Albans, (who 
was not only capable of composing quaint tales and cun- 
ning poesies, but had even written treatises on hunting, 
hawking and angling) yet from the remembrances of the 
eventful scenes of her own life, she thought she should 








this city,’—but as he neither embarked nor arrived by 
an eastern port, in any of his English visits, the suppo- 
sition has been made, with much probability, that he 
passed through without state, on a religious journey 
either to or from the far famed Lady Chapel of Walsing- 
ham. 

Hall and Holingshead thus describe his manners and 
deportment at the time of this long visit. 

“ During the emperor’s stay in England, which was 
about five weeks, he so won the affections of the whole 
court, by his civilities, caresses, and presents, that. he was 
almost sure of leaving none but friends about the king. 
He lost no means of gaining the good will of the Eng- 
lish, and effected this, by making the Earl of Surry ad- 
miral of his fleet. While Charles was passing his time 
in England, Surry sailed with the formidable forces of 
the united English and Flemish fleets under his com- 
mand, and made two fierce descents on the coast of 
France, did great mischief, and brought away large boo- 
ties from Cherbourg and Morlaix.” The last of these 
predatory battles was fought on the Ist of July, and on 
the 6th Lord Surry was riding with the united fleets tri- 
umphantly at Southampton, where Charles embarked 
with great pomp and rejoicing; and the allied fleets, 
commanded by the victorious English admiral, convoyed 
him with imperial state to Spain. 

Walsingham was then the most celebrated Lady shrine 
in the world; “Our Lady of Loretto” had begun to 
dispute the palm with the blessed Mary of Walsingham, 
yet the chapel of Loretto was only a babe, in compari- 
son with the antiquity of that at Walsingham, The le- 
gends do not pretend that the chapel and shrine were 
conveyed from Dalmatia to Loretto till the year 1300, 
and at that era kings and nobles, from north and south, 
were performing pilgrimages to the holy Jand of Wal- 
singham. Never was this shrine in higher popularity 
than during the earlier years of Henry VIII’s reign. 
His devotion had probably been directed to it, by his fa- 
vourite Wolsey’s predilection for his native East-Anglia, 
the inhabitants of Norfolk and Suffolk, always consider- 
ing themselves as one people. Catherine, perhaps, out 
of love to her husband, was a devotee to his favourite 
saint; and honours and pilgrimages multiplied round the 
shrine of Walsingham, on account of the royal partial- 


HISTORICAL NOTES TO THE PILGRIMAGE. 


The common people had an odd conceit that the ga- 
laxy, or milky-way, in the heavens, was placed there by 
“Despatch then,” cried the king, “for if we spend| Providence, to point to this Norfolk abode of the Virgin, 

The Abbot of Glastonbury, as a matter of course, took | the night in compliments I shall presently begin to wish | and this starry track was called in their usual parlance 
the head of the table, and placed the Abbess of Ely and| myself in the Chesterford and Newport marshes again, |‘ Walsingham-way.’ 


But Walsingham-way was like- 
wise a celebrated road on earth, leading through Norfolk 

j to that favoured spot, much frequented by pilgrims. At 

| every town on the Walsingham-way, was erected a cross, 
| Which pointed out the approach to that sainted ground. 
Some of these crosses are still to be seen, and are very 
elegant in their architectural construction. 

Walsingham Chapel was founded in the year 1061, 
by the widow of Ricoldie de Faverches, in honour of the 
Virgin Mary ; it was in all things minutely resembling 
the Santa-Casa, at Nazareth, that very abode of the 
Virgin Mary, regarding which, the legend was afterward 

| invented, declaring that the house where the Virgin Mary 
|dwelt, in Nazareth, was carried, bodily, by angels from 
| Nazareth, when the Arabs gained possession of the coun. 
try, and after some wanderings, was finaliv settled in 
jItaly, at Loretto. This tale was evidently framed to 
| counterbalance the immense popularity of the Walsing- 
}ham Chapel, which was only asserted to be the model of 
the Virgin’s dwelling-house. Three hundred years after- 
ward, pious frauds got more impudent, and the Italians 
built the Chapel of Loretto, in a lone place, in a night 
or two, and swore that it was transferred by angels. 
The country-people, who saw it appear one morning, on 
a place that had been vi-cant very lately, were ready to 
bear witness, that the chapel had been brought whole, 
and set down there. Both these celebrated buildings 
were low roofed little oratories at first, such as suited the 
humble dwelling of the Virgin Mother, in her native 
place, but both were magnificently added to by the devo- 
tion of the pilgrims. 

It ought to be distinctly understood that the wonderful 
attraction of the Walsingham Chapel, was entirely ow- 
ing to its being the model of this far-famed dwelling- 
house at Nazareth, a spot of the highest sanctity, to cru- 
saders and pilgrims to Palestine; and when the Maho- 
medans got possession of the real Nazareth Chapel, the 
gross idolatry of the time imagined that the Virgin trans- 
ferred her personal abode to Norfolk, in the house that 
was the fac simile of her own, now desecrated by Arab 
infidels. Soon after the erection of the Chapel at Wal- 
singham, Godfrey de Faverches, the son of the pious 
foundress, added a magnificent priory, for canons of the 
order of Saint Augustine. A century after, the Plan- 
tagenet kings showered gifts and grants on Walsingham 
Priory—Henry II, Edward I, Edward II, and his evil 
wife Isabel, were votaries and pilgrims, besides being 
benefactors to a great extent. Notwithstanding the fierce 
war between England and Scotland, Robert Bruce ven- 
tured into Norfolk on a pilgrimage, after he was crown- 
ed king, and so did his queen, Margaret. Henry IV, 
and Henry VI, made pilgrimages here; but the shrine 
was never more frequented than a few years before its 
fall, being the favourite place of devotion of Henry VIII, 
and his queen, Catherine of Arragon. 

Besides the model of the Santa-Casa, or holy-house of 
the Virgin at Nazareth, there was a splendid new chapel, 
built in 1420, dedicated to the annunciation of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and this was as the first, adjoining the stately 
priory, built by Godfrey de Faverches, but not in it. 


The last chapel was called, by William of Worcester, in 
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1460, «The new work of Walsingham.’ Erasmus, who 
also visited this celebrated place in the reign of Henry 
VIII, notices, that this part was in an unfinished state. 
He observes,—* The church is splendid and beautiful, 
but the Virgin dwells not in it, that veneration and re- 
spect is only granted to her son, She has her church so 
contrived as to be on the right hand of her son,—but 
neither in that doth she live, the building not being fin- 
ished.” He then proceeds to mention the first founded 
chapel, saying that “it was built of wood, pilgrims are 
admitted through a narrow door at each side. There is 
but little or no light in it, but what proceeds from wax- 
tapers, yielding a most pleasant and odoriferous smell,— 
but if you look in you will say it is a seat of the gods, 
so bright and shining as it is all over with jewels, gold 
and silver.” Erasmus, in his colloquy, gives a very sa- 
tirical description of the superstitions and mummoeries 
practised at this place. 

A representation of a famous miracle, performed by 
our Lady of Walsingham, was seen by Erasmus, en- 
graven on copper, and nailed to the gate of the priory, 
It is a 
wonder no industrious antiquary has ever made a_pil- 
An old MS. thus relates the 
miracle :—* Near the entry into the close of the priory, 
was a very low and narrow wicket, ‘not past an ell 
high,’ and but three quarters in breadth, and a certain 
nobleman, who was likewise a knight, Sir Rauf Boute- 
and on horseback, being, in days 
of old, pursued by a cruel enemy, and in the utmost 


where it is supposed still to remain walled up. 


grimage to grub for it. 


tourt, armed cap-a-po, 


danger of being taken, made full speed for this gate, in- 
voking the Lady of Walsingham for deliverance, where- 
himself and his 
the close and sanctuary of the priory, in a safe 
asylum, and so fooled his enemy.” 


upon he immediately found horse 


within 


Erasmus likewise mentions among the relics, a joint 
of Saint Peter’s finger, as large as that of the Colossus 
at Rhodes, 

The priory seal bore on one side the effigy of the ir- 
gin, seated with her infant son in her arms, on the re- 
verse the beautiful window and west end of the church, 
which still remains a noble ruin. 

Near to the east end of the priory is a semicircular 
arch, in a mass of masunry, annexed to the wishing- 
wells. 

There is a stone square, with steps, descending to two 
uncovered wells, called the “ wishing wells,”—the devo- 
tees, to our Lady of Walsingham, believed that who- 
ever was admitted to drink of these waters, obtained 
waat their hearts most desired, if wished while the cup 
was at their lips. 

When the image of the virgin was pulled down by 
the orders of Cromwell, as above mentioned, there was 
an insurrection in that part of Norfolk, but it was soon 
quelled. The inhabitants anticipated, what really hap- 
pened, that the town of Walsingham would fall into de- 
rt of the rich pilgrims ceased. The 
prior and some of the monks, were pensioned on the 
surrender of the lands and revenues, but the sub-prior, 
George Gisborrow, and fifteen of the monks were hang- 
ed, certainly not for being concerned in this insurrection, 
for they were executed before it h uppened ; perhaps their 
fute roused the indignation of the people. 

The popularity of this shrine of Walsingham is fully 
shown in one of our most ancient picces of poetry, The 
ballad alluded to, gave rise to the ballad of the Friar of 
Orders Gray, quoted by Shakspeare. He likewise quotes 
the Walsingham ballad, and the first verse is introduced 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, in their mock drama of the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, as a thing of great anti- 
quity. 


cay after the res 


As it is seldom met with in a complete state, it 
will be an acceptable conclusion to this note :— 


* As ye came from the holy land 
Of blessed Walsinghame, 

Ol, met ye not with my true love 
As by the Way ye came! 

*“ How should I know your true love, 
That have met many a one, 

As I came from the holy land, 
That have both come and gone ? 

«“ My love is neither white nor brown, 
But as the heavens fair, 

There’s none that hath her form divine, 
Lither in earth or air 





THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 


«“ Such a one did I meet, good sir, 
With an angelic face, 

Who like some beauteous queen appear’d, 
Both in her gait and grace. 


«“ Yes, she hath clean forsaken me, 
And left me all alone, 

Who whilome loved me as her life, 
And called me her own. 


«“ What is the cause she leaves thee thus, 
And a new way doth take, 

That whilome loved thee as her life, 
And thee her joy did make? 


« T, that loved her all my youth, 
Grow old as now you see, 
Love liketh not the falling leaf, 
Nor yet the withered tree. 


« For love is like a careless child, 
Forgetting promise past, 

He is blind and deaf whene’er he list, 
His faith is never fast. 


“ His fond desire is fickle found, 
And yields a trustless joy, 

Won with a world of toil and care, 
And lost with great annoy. 


“Such is the love of woman-kind, 
Of Love's fair name abused, 
Beneath which many vain desires 

And follies are excused. 


« But true love is a lasting fire, 
Which viewless vestals tend, 

That burns for ever in the soul, 
And knows no change or end.” 


The Friar of Orders Gray, if critically examined, 
will be found to be, not an alteration or more modern 
edition of the Walsingham ballad, as is erroneously sup- 
posed, but an answer to it, or rather a continuation of 
the drama. 

The lady of whose fickleness such bitter complaints 
are made by her lover in the above, and of whose pil- 
grimage to this far-famed shrine he is so bitterly jealous, 
is represented in the Friar of Orders Gray, in a penitent 
state searching for her lost lover. Her enquiries are 
something similar to those in the Walsingham ballad, 
only instead of a Walsingham pilgrim, she meets the 
man himself, and he, with a little excusable deception, 


; torments her with a feigned description of his own death 


and burial. 

The only discrepancy is his own account in the Wal- 
singham ballad of his venerable age, yet this may be 
only a lover’s vagary, im tormenting himself by self-de- 
preciation, since the contumacious fair one is represented 
in the very pride of her charms, who could not have 
been much younger than her lover, who says, “I have 
loved her all my youth!” and of course her years did 
not stand still while his were fleeting away. 

From these exquisite relics of ancient national poetry, 
may be gathered the frequency of Walsingham pilgrim- 
ages, and that the district in which that shrine stood, was 
termed the holy land, as if it had been Jerusalem or 
Palestine. 

Since these notes were sent to press, the author has 
received from the amiable and accomplished Countess of 
sS———,, the following additional curious particulars, 
collated and abridged by a friend of hers, no trifling task, 
be it acknowledged, for a young lady of rank and fashion, 
to search through ancient folios, and gather here a little 
and there a little, in order to throw a light on the anti- 
quities of East Anglia, and the history of our country. 


WALSINGHAM PRIORY. 

The widow lady of Ricoldie de Faverches, dwelling 
in Walsingham Parva, founded there, on or about the 
year 1061, a chapel in honour of the Virgin Mary, in 
all respects like the Sancta Casa, at Nazareth, where the 
virgia was saluted by the angel Gabriel, on a visit of the 
virgin enjoining thereto. ‘This lady was not, however, 
the foundress of the priory : her son Geoftry, or Galfri- 
dus de Faverches, founded it, granting a charter of per- 
petual endowment, of which the following is a transla- 
tion : 








“To all the faithful of the holy church, which is in 
Christ, Godfrey of Faverches, sends greeting. Be it 
known to ye, that I have given and granted in perpetual 
alms, to God, Saint Mary, and to Edwy my priest, for 
the purpose of establishing, for the welfare of my soul, 
and my relations and friends, that religious order which 
he may choose, the chapel which my mother founded at 
Walsingham, in hdnour of the everlasting virgin, toge- 
ther with the possession of the church of All Saints in 
the same town, and all its appurtenances, as well in lands 
as tenths, rents, and homage, and in every thing which 
the aforesaid Edwy possessed, on the day when I under- 
took my journey to Jerusalem.—And namely, twenty 
solidi to be paid yearly, out of my demesne, for two parts 
of the tithes of my demesne. And, also, the land of 
‘ Snaimges,’ which Harvis gave to God, and to the afore- 
said chapel, namely, the half acre in the town of 
‘Snaimges,’ which lies next to the lands and house of 
‘Thery,’ and eight acres in the fields of the same town, 
with part of the meadow belonging to the same lands. 

« And to the intent that the said Edwy and his suc- 
cessors, having entered into a regular life, may without 
interruption, hoid them (viz., the lands, &c.) in per- 
petual right, according to ecclesiastical possession, I con- 
firm and corroborate this my gift and grant, by the attesta- 
tion of my deed and seal, in honour of God and the 
blessed Maria, the everlasting virgin. 

« Witnessed by Alanus Presbyter de Turnfud.” 





The above deed may have been the fabrication of the 
monks, who frequently resorted to such methods to secure 
and increase their possessions, but it serves to prove the 
supposed origin of the priory, before the reign of Edward 
I. A royal charter of this monarch confirms Geoffry’s 
gifts with those of other persons, at the same date. A 
previous charter of Henry III confirms many similar do- 
nations, but does not specify the grants of Geoffry de 
Faverches. Until he vowed a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
Edwy was his only clerk, who possessed the tithes and 
other profits for life, attached to the Church of All Souls. 
This Edwy was probably the first prior, and doubtless 
suggested this undertaking to his lord, for the benefit of 
his soul. 

There are two other deeds, confirming the grants of 
Faverches,—the first by Roger de Branart, the second by 
Roger Earl of Clare, in whose family the patronage of 
the priory was long vested. Elizabeth de Burgo, 
Countess of Clare, founded here, in 1346, a house of 
Grey Friars, or Friars Minor, to which the prior objected 
as spoiling his trade. (She is the same with the foun- 
dress of Clare Hall, Cambridge.) They obtained a right 
of free warren, in the reign of Edward I. Among the 
privileges possessed by the priors, was that of a mortuary 
of every parishioner of the Parish of Walsingham, of 
the second best animal, and if there was but one then of 
that. 

At its dissolution, which happened in the thirteenth of 
Henry VIII, the possessions amounted to 391. 11s. 7d. 
yearly, according to Dugdale ; 446/. 14s. 4d. according to 
Speed. 

The last prior was Richard Vowell, prior of Lees, in 
Essex, who subscribed with several canons, to the king’s 
supremacy, September 18th, 1534. In August 4th, 30th, 
Henry VIII, he surrendered the possessions of the priory, 
and received a pension of 100/. yearly. 

From the liberality of devotees and various grants, 
Walsingham priory at one period, attained a higher de- 
gree of prosperity than most others in England, and the 
extent and magnificence of the buildings, were commen- 
surate with the dignity and opulence of the establish- 
ment. (The site was shortly after sold to Thomas Sidney, 
Esq., for the sum of 90/.) 

So great was the fame of our Ladye of Walsinghame, 
that foreigners of all nations came on a pilgrimage to 
her shrine, in-so-much, that the number of her devotees 
and worshippers, seemed to have equalled those of our 
Lady of Loretto, in Italy, and in the days of darkness 
and superstition, when priests and monks, enslaved, not 
only the consciences, but purses of the English laity. 
“They who had not made a pilgrimage, and an offering 
at our Dame of Walsinghame’s shrine, were looked upon 
as impious and irreligious.”” ‘The priory church was a 
grand and very spacious structure, consisting of a nave, 
two side aisles, a choir, a chapel dedicated to Saint Mary, 





and a great tower in the centre of the church. 
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Connected with it was a charter house, which com- 
municated, by a passage, with the clo'sters. 

These formed a square of fifty four paces, supported 
on all sides by pointed arches, resting on octangular 
columns. 

The refectory was a large and lofty building. 

But the chief beauty and glory of Walsingham priory, 
was the chapel, dedicated to the Annunciation of the 
Virgin; this chapel was a separate building from the 
church, and distinct also from the chapel dedicated to the 
blessed Virgin. In this chapel was placed the famous 
image of our Lady of Walsingham. The foreign 
princes and nobles who performed pilgrimages hither, 
were supposed by the commonality, to be guided by the 
Galaxias or Milky-Way, said (and as they were taught 
by their weak credulity to believe) to have been placed 
in the heavens by Providence to point out the particular 
residence of the Virgin, thence this starry course was 
generally, in ancient times, called the ¢‘ Walsingham- 
way.’ 

Near the priory church was a stone bath, with steps 
descending, and two uncovered wells called the ¢ wishing 
wells,’ of which it is said, that the devotees of the Lady 
of Walsingham were taught to believe that whomsoever 
was permitted to drink of these waters, might obtain 
what they then wished for sans fee. 

In 1538, at the suppression of the religious houses, by 
the special mission of the Lord Cromwell, Vicar General, 
he caused the image of the Virgin to be brought to Chel- 
sea, where it was committed to the flames. 

The seal of this house bore on one side, the effigy of 
the Virgin seated with the child Jesus in her arms, and 
on the reverse, the front, or west end of the priory church. 
The lady was patroness both of the abbey and priory. 

The following similar passages are taken from some of 
the Monkish Legends: 

«“ King Edward III, with his brother, the Earl of Corn- 
wall, founded the Monastery of Maidstone, in Kent, and 
obtained leave of Pope Clement VI, to build these friars 
a house in Walsingham.” 

“ These friars” are the Franciscans; the permission 
may have been obtained, but it does not appear elsewhere, 
that the house was ever built, therefore, although remark- 
able, the extract is of too vague a nature, to permit of 
much importance being attached to it. 

The rank and number of our Lady of Walsingham’s 
worshippers were equally conspicuous: Henry III, March 
24th, and 26th year of his reign, previously to an expe- 
dition to Gascony ; King Edward I, two visits in his 25th 
year, Edward III, October 6th, in his 9th year. In the 
35th year of Edward III, John de Montfort, Duke of 
Britany, had the king’s //berate, to the chamberlains and 
treasurer of the exchequer to deliver 9/. for the expense 
of his journey to Walsingham, and back to London. In 
the 38th year of Edward III, David Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, had a protection to come here, with thirty horse in 
his retinue. Moreover, Isabel, Countess of Warwick, 
in 1439, bequeathed her tablet, with the image of our 
Lady, to the Church of Walsingham—also to the Lady 
there, her gown of alyz cloth of gold, with wide sleeves, 
and a tabernacle of silver, like in the timbre to that of 
our Lady of Caversham. Henry VII mentions in his 
will, that he had ordered an image of silver, gilt, and to 
be made and offered up to our Lady of Walsingham. 

Henry VIII in his second year, rode here, and as ap- 
pears in a MS. of payments, by the keeper of the privy 
seal, made an offering of 6s. 8d. Sir Henry Spelman 
says it was reported that he walked barefoot from Bar- 
sham, and presented a necklace of great value. Soon 
after he banished the Virgin from her monastery and 
pulled it down ; and, on his death-bed, to appease her re- 
sentment, bequeathed his soul to her. “For he was so 
sensible of her wonderful goodness, how ready she was 
to remember smal! favours, and god-like to forget great 
injuries.” 


EXTRACTS FROM ERASMUS’S PEREGRI- 
NATIO. 


The temple is striking and elegant, the Virgin, how- 
ever, does not dwell] in it—but, in honour of her Son, 
yields it to him. Sue has her own temple, and is placed | 
in it, in such a manner, that when the Son looks towards 
the west, she is on his right, and when he is turned to- 


wards the east, she is on his left. But this temple is not 
her abode, for the building is unfinished—the doors and 
windows are open, and the wind traverses it, in all diree- 
tions;—and in the neighbourhood is Ocean, the father ot 
the winds. In this unfinished building is a narrow chapel. 
made of wood, and admitting worshippers, by narrow 
doors on each side. The light within is dull, and _pro- 
ceeds almost solely from the tapers—the most grateful 
odours delight the votaries. If you were to look in, you 
would really say that it was the seat of the gods, so bril- 
liantly do all parts glitter with jewels, silver, and gold. 
The regulars are not employed at the shrine, lest by the 
service of religion they should be alienated from religion, 
and while they serve the Virgin, should not consult her 
interest with proper zeal, only in the inner chapel, which 
I have already said to be the chamber of the Virgin, a 
certain canon stands at the altar, for the purpose of re- 


ceiving and taking care of the gifts. Besides, a kind of 


pious modesty, tempts some who come hither to give, 
when some one watches them, although they would give 
nothing if the witness were absent, or to be more liberal 
in their donations when another is present, than if they 
had been alone. Nay, some are so devoted to the Holy 
Virgin, that while they pretend to place a gift upon the 
altar, they retake with wondrous dexterity what another 
had laid down. 

At the north side there is a certain gate in the wall 
enclosing the court so small that a person cannot enter 
without stooping. (Here the Verger relates the story 
of Sir Rauf Boutetourt.) Then the Verger showed 
him a plate of copper, nailed on the wall, with the image 
of this knight, in the very dress which was then in fash- 
ion among the English, and which we see in old pictures. 
(How we should like to see the pictures that Erasmus 
calls old ones.) There was another plate, on which was 
inscribed a description of the chapel, and its dimensions. 

As it was deemed improper that any horse should after- 
wards tread upon this spot, which the knight had conse- 
crated to the Virgin, an iron grate was placed in the 
gateway; it was to leave an aperture through which a 
pilgrim on foot could just pass. ‘Towards the east of this 
there is another chapel full of windows, and there I after- 
wards went. Another Verger received me, and showed 
me the joint of a man’s finger—I kissed it—and in an- 
swer to my enquiries, he told me that it was the finger of 
Saint Peter,—the joint was so large that it might have 
belonged to a giant. Before this chapel stood a house 
which, according to our guide, had been brought there in 
the winter, when all things were buried in snow, from 
some distant place. Under this hut were two pits full of 
water, supplied by a fountain consecrated to the blessed 
Virgin.” 

The water was singularly cold, and is said to possess 
great virtue in curing pains in the head and stomach. 

After most cruelly cross-questioning and tormenting 
the unhappy Verger, and then consoling him by a pre- 


sent of a few groats, and apologies for their slowness of 


comprehension, they inspected the relics of the Virgin. 

“These relics are kept on the high altar, in which 
Christ is in the middle, and his mother, out of respect, 
on the right hand,—for the relics appertain to the mo- 
ther. They are preserved in a crystal glass. The 
canon put on a surplice, knelt down and worshipped, and 
gave us afterwards the glass to kiss. We knelt down 
on the lowest step of the altar, and having paid our 
adoration to Christ addressed ourselves to his mother, in 
a prayer prepared by us for the occasion (the prayer is 
given in the colloquy ;) when we had finished, the shower 
of the relics approached us without saying a word, hold- 
ing out such a table as is presented to you by those who 
take toll on the bridges in Germany. We placed in it 
some coins which he presented to the Virgin.” 

They went again to the chapel of our Ladye, made 
a prayer, kissed the altar, and retired. 

«“ After dinner we went to the churches again, for I 
was anxious to see a record, to which in reply to my 
questions, the shower of relics had referred me. After 
hunting for along time we at last found it, but it was sus- 
pended at such a length that good eyes were requfred to 
read it, and mine are neither peculiarly powerful, nor 
peculiarly weak ; I therefore made Aldridge read it to me. 
it relates, that a certain William of Paris, a man of 





great piety, after having traveled many countries, espe- 
cially zealous in collecting relics of saints, having diligent- 
ly explored all the churches and monasteries, arrived at 


last at Constantinople,—when he was preparing to return 
home, his brother, who was a bishop in that city, made 
known to him that a certain nun possessed some relics 
of the Virgin. By some earnest and assiduous entrea- 
ties, he eventually persuaded her to yield half of them 
to him, and “ having obtained possession of them,” says 
Erasmus, “thought himself richer than Croesus.” On 
his way homeward he fell sick, and finding himself in 
danger, delivered the relics to a Frenchman and faithful 
fellow-traveller, on condition that if he reached home 
safely, he should deposit them on the altar of the Holy 
Virgin, that is worshipped in Paris. “In that noble 
church, bordered on each side by the Seine, as if the 
river itself gave way in reverence to the divinity of the 
Virgin.” William did not return, the Frenchman, too, 
died on the road, having previously delivered the relics to 
an Englishman, his traveling companion—who swore 
that he would execute the orders given by William. 

“ He reached Paris, and placed the relics on the altar in 
presence of the canons. ‘Then he obtained half of them 
for himself, and moved by a divine impulse conveyed 
them to our Ladye beyond sea.” 

(To prevent doubts relative to the authenticity of this 
story, the very names of the bishops who were authorised 
by the Pope to grant indulgences, extending to forty days, 
to such as should come to see the relics, and give some 
donation, are recorded on the tablets.) 

Several other things are shown the pilgrims—Erasmus 
says, “If I should proceed to mention the particulars, the 
day would not be long enough.” 

(The descriptions are compressed as the Peregrina- 
tio occupies forty or fifty pages.) 

“ William, brother of Henry, King of England, gave 
land at Walsingham,—the aforesaid chapel was begun 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and canons regu- 
lar put into it, inthe reign of William the Conqueror.” 
(The order was Saint Augustine.) 

“Stephen Hales, Knt., and others, gave lands to esta- 
blish a chantry here, in the chapel of Saint Anne, the 
same to consist of four chaplains, confirmed by Richard 
Il,—other lands were also given for anniversaries, and 
confirmed by King Henry IV. 

“fF * . * * * 


“+17 One Robert Aldridge was Erasmus’s interpreter.” 


THE SAXON WIDOW’S VOW. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The stranger came with iron hand, 
And from our tathers root the land 
Scorr. 

The stronghold of Saxlingham had been bravely de- 
fended, for many weeks, by the Saxon Thane Redwald, 
against the besieging force of Robert de la Loupe, a fierce 
Norman adventurer; who had taken a peculiar fancy to 
that convenient homestead and the fair and fertile domain 
of which it: formed the central point. Robert de la 
Loupe had obtained of the conqueror a full and entire 
grant of the lands and forfeited house of Saxlingham ; 
but if possession be, in these days, nine points of the law, 
in the time of which I speak it was ninety-nine at least, 
and the Thane Redwald was determined not to vield one 
iota of his rights, to the rapacious foreigner who was de- 
sirous of appropriating his inheritance, 

Fiercely had the Normans assaulted, and stoutly had 
the Saxons defended the place from day to day, till 
Robert de la Loupe began, in his impatience, to ‘think 
that the siege would last till doomsday ; but famine and 
pestilence, at length, having shown. their grim faces 
among the defenders of Saxlingham, effected within the 
castle what war without had failed to do. The valiant 
Thane Redwald and two-thirds of his garrison fell vie- 
tims to the contagion, and the young Thane Ethelbert, 
his son, after communicating this melancholy fact to the 
survivors, divided the last cake of bread among them, 
and demanded—« Whether they were disposed to sell 
their lives dearly in one more desperate sally on the be- 
siegers, or, by rendering up the fortress at discretion, 
submit to the ignoble lot of bondage, which the victorious 
Normans had prepared for them ?” 

This lot the young thane painted in the darkest co- 
lours; but it was in vain that he described the infamy 
of the men—the degradation of the women—and the 





sufferings of the children, in every place where the Nor- 
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mans had been admitted to the mastery over the fallen 


Saxons. ‘Vhe garrison listened to his impassioned clo- 


quence in moody silence. ‘The archers played with their | her devout sapplications, the pains of purgatory, which, 
empty quivers with significant glances, the spearmen |she believed, the soul of her beloved Redwald was then 
declared they lacked strength to hurl their weapons, and | suflering, in consequence of the crimes he had commit- 
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lall his fieree chiefs to boot, for the sake of abridging, by 


the billmen appeared very little disposed to venture into |ted in the flesh. 


the field in quest of daring deeds. 
which tames the fiercest of all savage creatures, had, it 
was too evident, quelled the valiant spirit that had so 


In short, hunger, 





devotion, or bigotry, as he irreverently styled it, on the 


long animated the brave Saxons against their Norman|part of the Lady Selburga, which, as she obstinately 
foes, and they had made up their minds to resist no far- | persisted in it, reduced him to the necessity of leaving 


ther. 

The young thane, on perceiving their determination, 
tore his hair from very rage and impatience, and once 
more addressed them in the language of reproach, of 
entreaty, of promises and threats. 

« All that men could do for his sake, and that of the 
deceased thane, his father,” they replied, (and with 
truth) “ they had done, but now, as resistance was per- 
fectly hopeless, they had resolved on submission.” 

“Oh! that it should come to this, ye faint-hearted 
churls, that would rather dine with a yoke about your 
necks than die Had the Normans 
known your temper, they would have been masters of 
the strong-hold of Saxlingham six months agone,” cried 
Ethelbert, in the bitterness of his heart. 

« Nay, cousin Ethelbert,” said Tink, the jester, ex- 
panding his huge mouth into a sareastic grin, “ an’ the 
leaguerer were aware of all the weak points of the gar- 
rison we should have short sieges I wis. Now Robert 
de la Loupe, at present, wots not either of the faint hearts 
or empty stomachs at Saxlingham; and if you will, for 


free men fasting. 


once in your life, be wise enough to take a fool's coun- 
sel, you will provoke him to a parley, and make the best 
terms you can for yourself and your friends.” 

The garrison applauded the saying of Tink, the son | 
of Torrold; and their young lord, malgre his warlike 
ardour and high spirit, was fain to act upon the hint of| 
the faithful ‘Tink. himself a fortunate 
man when Robert de la Loupe, who, unconscious of what 
had been going on m the strong-hold of Saxlingham, 
was about to raise the siege in despair of ever conquer- 


He con sidered 


ing such invincible people, as he deemed its defenders, 
granted him and his garrison the honourable terms, of 
marching forth with their arms and money, having 
license to inter the dead body of the deceased Thane 
Redwald, without let or hindrance, among his ancestors, 
in the church on the adjacent hill. The Lady Selburga, 
Redwald’s widow, remaining, with her six bower-maidens, 
at free quarters in the castle, till the seven nights’ vigils, 
which she had vowed to keep in the chapel, for the re- 
pose ef her deceased husband’s soul, should be com- 
pleted. 

Ethelbert thought the last article rather an unneces- 
I: had been insinuated into the treaty for the 
capitulation by Father Wulstan, his mother’s confessor, 


sary one, 


who had written down the terms for the approbation of 
the belligerent parties; between whom he had also per- 
formed the office of herald and interpreter in addition to 
that of clerk of the peace ; and Ethelbert, who was in- 
capable of reading what he was required to set his mark 
to, was astonished after the presents had been signed, 
sealed, and witnessed, and Father Wulstan in a pompous 
tone, read the instrument of pacification aloud, in pre- 
sence of the Lady Selburga and the garrison, to find it 
contained this extraordinary clause, which the holy father 


|deceased thane and his vassals. 


her and her handmaids in the castle, after its surrender 
to the rapacious Normans, when he and his faithful fol- 
lowers, slowly and sorrowfully marched forth, with the 
body of the deceased Thane Redwald, to yield posses- 
sion to their impatient foes. 


Ethelbert, as he sternly followed the bier of his noble 
father, which was borne on the crossed spears of his 
brave adherents, preceded by black banners, and attended 
by minstrels and singing-women, chanting, to a wild, 
mournful melody, a death-song, in which the high birth, 
lofty deeds, and generous hospitality of the valiant Red- 
wald were set forth in a becoming strain of hyperbole, 
and his untimely fate was bewailed in a chorus of pa- 
thetic lamentations. On the road the funeral procession 
was inet by the holy fraternity of monks belonging to 


jthe church of Saxlingham, who had always been sup- 


ported by the bounty of Redwald and his ancestors. 
These ecclesiastics sang the funeral service and said the 
mass over the remains of their last Saxon patron in a 
very edifying manner, and after they had consigned his 
body to the grave, solemnly cursed the invader of his 
rights, Robert de la Loupe, and his rapacious Norman 
followers, with candle, book, and bell, which was a great 
consolation to the sorrowful and bereaved heir of the 
The number of these, 
however, was much reduced, and after the burial-rite of 
their late lord was concluded, six alone, with the faithful 


rest withdrawing to take the oaths of fealty to Robert 
de la Loupe, whom from that day forward they regarded 
as their lord de facto. 

The monks of Saxlingham, who considered that they 


| Loupe and his followers, but William of Normandy and 


Sorely vexed and strangely embarrassed was the va- 
liant young thane, her son, by this unseasonable fit of 


Rage and grief contended for mastery in the heart of 


Tink, adhered to the fallen fortunes of Ethelbert, the | 


fury, and upbraid his own easy folly, for ever acceding 
to the wishes of lis followers in yielding up the place. 
«“ Marry, Cousin Ethelbert, thou hast little cause to 
blame thyself in that business,” interposed ‘Tink, with 
one of his sareastic grins, “ seeing that affairs had ar- 
rived at that happy conjunction in which thy decision 
was a matter of no importance ; since thy hungry churls 
had made up their minds to dine whether thou wert 
pleased or not; and verily, noble Ethelbert, it was scarce- 
ly to be expected, however desirable it might appear to 
thee, that thirty poor rogues should continue fasting 
within stone walls, and exposed withal to the assaults of 
Norman missiles, for the sake of maintaining thee a few 
days longer in the empty style and title of Thane of 
Saxlingham ; without the most remote chance of better- 
ing their own condition by the sacrifice made by them, 
even if they succeeded in maintaining thee in thy right- 
ful heritage, for well aware are they, that serfs they are, 
‘and serfs they will continue, whether the lands of Sax- 
‘lingham remain with thee, or pass to the Norman 
stranger.” 
| Home truths are never less welcome than when those 
|to whom they are addressed are compelled, by mortify- 
|ing circumstances, to admit their force. Ethelbert took 
ithe rejoinder of the jester in very evil” part; and, in a 
|tone half bitter, half contemptuous, demanded of him— 
|“ Wherefore he had not imitated the prudent example 
of those whose worldly wisdom he appeared disposed to 
|advocate, and gone to offer his services to the new Lord 
lof Saxlingham 7” 
| « Because, noble thane, I ain acting consistently with 
my vocation, as your lordship’s fool,” replied ‘Tink, with 
|a low reverence, “and after supporting that character 
‘all my life, I should feel a little out of my element, I 
doubt, if I began to practise discretion so late in the 
day.” 
| «Go to,” said Ethelbert, “ your lord is a ruined man, 
'whom it were best to leave to his fallen fortunes, as 
others have done.” 

“Fair and softly, my lord,” responded Tink, with a 
grin, “an’ thou knowest not when thou hast a faithful 
servant, I know when I have a good master, therefore I 
|leave thee not.” 
| «By the soul of Hengist!” replied Ethelbert, «1 





had, by the performance of the two ceremonies afore-| charge thee to be gone; my own folly is too burdensome 
jsaid, nobly discharged their debt of gratitude to the |to me to require the addition of thine. I know thou art 
| family of their hereditary patrons, were somewhat desir-|a kind-hearted fellow, but in our present ease, I think it 
ous of settling themselves on amicable terms with their | best that we should part company, lest men, when they 





boasted of his diplomatic shrewdness, in having extorted 


formidable neighbour, now lord of the lands of Saxling- 
ham, and as such, they said, he ought to be regarded as 
their natural protector. They therefore felt some reluc- 
tance in allowing a temporary shelter to the young Thane 
Ethelbert, and his diminished retinue, he having declared 
it to be incompatible with his duty as a son, to withdraw 
from that neighbourhood till, the devotions of the Lady 
Selburga being completed, she should fee. herself at 
liberty to accompany him to his projected retreat, the 
cheerless fens of Croyland, or Crowland, as it is like- 
wise called. 

This unfriendly disposition, on the part of the worldly- 
minded litle fraternity, added, in no slight degree, to the 
impatience felt by the young thane on account of his 
detention. ‘This period hung very heavily on his hands, 
and was chiefly consumed by him in perambulating the 
narrow bounds of the chureh-yard, or reposing on one 
of the turfy mounds which marked the last resting-place 
of some deceased peasant ; where, with his bow in his 


from the fierce Norman chief. The Lady Selburga, who} hand, the young chief listened with an absent air to the 


was highly gratified at its insertion, expressed great 
satisfaction at the hearing thereof. 
contrary, frowned, bit his lip, and assured his mother 
her pious resolve would be attended with the most seri- 
ous inconvenience to him, and endeavoured to persuade 
her, that her prayers would be quite as eflicacious if pre- 
ferred in the parish church of Saxlingham, where the 
obsequies of her deceased husband would be performed. 
But the Lady Selburga, who was of reyal lineage, and 
had been accustomed to the free exercise of all her whims 
and desires, during the life of poor Redwald, was reso- 
lute on that point. 
sanctity of her own chapel, and the excellence of her 


She had a very high opinion of the 


own prayers, and protested that such was her affection 


for her lamented husband, and so great her confidence 
in the protection of her patron saint, that she would not 
not only the terrors of Robert de la 


hesitate bravine, 


| 





Witticisms with which the faithful Tink strove to beguile 


Ethelbert, on the | him of a smile. Sometimes he would instinctively raise 


himself from his listless posture, to take aim at some 
unwary crow or kite, as it sailed within reach of his un- 
erring arro vy; and then, flinging the worthless quarry 
from him with contempt, he would start from the ground, 
and sean with vainly regretful eye the rich arable en- 
closures of Saxlingham, and its extensive line of open 
downs, interspersed with sweeps of waving woods, all 
once his own fair heritage ; which had passed from him 
to the iron hand of the stranger for ever—* Sold, basely 


the terms of capitulation: and then, regardless of the re- 
presentations of Tink, on the dire necessity which made 


the surrender of the fortress any thing but a matter of 


choice, he would work himself up to a pitch of bootless 
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|see us together, should cry—* Behold the twain! 
| «They'll ne’er like thee the worse, my lord, even if 
ithey should suspect thee of being as merry a fellow as 
{your humble servant,” said Tink, “and it would be well 
for thee if thou couldst imitate a little of my philoso- 
| phy, fool though I be, but thou art in so dolorous a mood, 
ithat it behoves me, in Christian charity, to cleave unto 
thee, in the quality of a physician.” 

“Of a physician, Tink! What next?” demanded 
| Ethelbert, in surprise. 

« Aye, noble thane, a physician!” returned Tink, “I 
repeat the word, a physician to thy present infirmity of 
spirit, which requireth constant cordial draughts of quips 
and quirks, and all sorts of healing medicaments of 
pleasant sayings, to rid thee of the melancholic humour 
which preyeth upon thee.” 

« Tink,” said Ethelbert, “I am weary of thy imper- 
tinent consolations and unseasonable gibes ; and would 
fain, as I said before, ‘ part company.’ ” 

«That you may go stark mad, master mine,” said 
| Tink, looking wistfully in Ethelbert’s face ; “ part com- 
panies said you? Alack, my lord, and what should you 
|do without me?—And how, in soot', should I endure 
|the separation ?—No, no, ‘my lord, it shall ne’er be said, 
|for the honour of my office, that Tink, the jester, feasted 
jon you, in your prosperity, but forsook you in your first 
jreverse of fortune. Desert you who may, your lordship 
shall find Tink’s fidelity no joke ; a fool Iam and a fool 
|[ mean to continue.” 
| « An’ you are so wedded to the office, Tink, take 
|counsel of me, and go offer your services to Robert de 





jsold, for a mess of pottage, to satisfy the cravings of his la Loupe in that capacity ; and say, I will commend thee 
reereant followers!’ as he bitterly expressed himself of 


jas the honestest, the kindest hearted, and most pleasant 
fool in Norfolk,” said the young thane. 

“T might thrive well on your lordship’s reeommenda- 
tion, were T disposed to change the service of the lion 
for that of the wolf,” replied Tink ; “ but, even if I could 
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so far forget myself, yon rude, untaught Norman robber | 


understandeth not a Saxon joke when he heareth one ; 
and I never could endure such a wastery of my good 
sayings, as to scatter them like pearls before swine, who 
have not wit enough to apprehend their value.” 

The term of the Lady Selburga’s unseasonable devo- 
tions was, at length, drawing to a close,—they were to 
expire on the following day ; and never yet did bride- 
groom watch for the dawn of that which was to put him 
into possession of the object of his fondest hopes, than 
did the youthful thane for the morning of this, having 
prepared all things for a retreat to the marshes of Crow- 
land; where a considerable body of Saxons had assem- 


bled for the purpose of resisting the authority of the | 


Norman conqueror. Of this, his intention, Ethelbert 
had found means to apprise his mother, through the se- 
cret intelligence that subsisted between the worthy Tink 
and Edith, one of her bower-maidens. 

The message returned by the Lady Selburga, in reply 
to his request, that she would hold hold herself in readi- 
ness to accompany him thither, was rather of a vague 
and oracular nature. It imported merely that she should 
be at the church of Saxlingham, on the following morn- 
ing, as it was her intention to complete her devotions, by 
repeating a final prayer for the repose of his soul over 
the grave of her dearly beloved and much lamented hus- 
band, the noble Thane Redwald. 

Before sunrise on that eagerly anticipated morning, 
Ethelbert found his party reinforced by the unexpected 
muster of half a dozen malcontent Saxon peasants, who 
had already found reason to repent of the fealty they had 
sworn to Robert de la Loupe ; and were now urgent with 
their former lord to be permitted to share his fortunes, 
and accompany him to the place of his projected retreat. 
To these were added a like number of those who had 
assisted in the defence of the castle; and, although they 
had been among the readiest of those who were willing 
to surrender the place for the sake of satisfying the 
cravings of their importunate stomachs, they now found 
themselves, on having received a taste of the manners 
of their new master, very affectionately disposed to the 
young Thane Ethelbert; in whose service, they pro- 
tested, they were ready to live and die.” 

Ethelbert frankly told them all, that they had mani- 
fested their good will too late for it to be of any particu- 
lar service to him; that he was now a landless adven- 
turer, who could no Jonger reward his retainers; and if 
they chose to accompany him to Crowland, it must be 
at their own risk and expense, since he had it not even 
in his power to provide them with horses ‘for the jour- 
ney.” 

The spokesman of the party then demanded of the 
young thane, if he would permit them to accompany 
him to his retreat, provided they could obtain horses for 
their own especial usc. 

Ethelbert, although he could not divine how this was 
to be done, by men of their condition, graciously signi- 
fied his consent to accept of their attendance to Crow- 
land, and service by the way. Then, after partaking of 
the last meal which he intended to eat at the expense of 
the inhospitable monks of Saxlingham, who, from indu- 
bitable signs and tokens, he perceived were as weary of 
his company as he was of theirs, he exchanged his morn- 
ing tunic and surcoat for warlike harness, and ordered 
his gallant charger, Hengist, to be saddled, and provided 
with a pillion, for the use of the Lady Selburga; and 


betook himself to his old station, the church-yard, to |albs and hoods, and singing the Wiserére. 


watch for her approach. 
The proceedings of the Lady Selburza were, how- 
ever, by no means in accordance with his impatience. 
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: > mat . $y 
ispears garlanded with wreaths of May-flowers, preceding! prayer for the repose of his soul. In this, Robert de la 


six of their comrades who were gallantly mounted, be- Loupe, with all his followers, piously united, together 
dizened with ribbons of various colours, each wearing a) with the Saxon damsels and the young Norman lady, 
|huge nosegay on his left breast, and carrying a Saxon who, having thrown back her veil, displayed a counte- 
damsel behind him on his horse. These were followed nance of such beauty and sensibility, that Tink, regard- 
by minstrels, glee-women, and children, singing and| less of time and place, could not refrain from whispering 
|strewing flowers before Robert de la Loupe, who, in all! to Ethelbert :— 

the bravery of burnished armour, white plumes, and) “Such a dainty bird as that were fitter mate for tassel 
jmantle gaily embroidered with gold and silver, came last,) gentle than yonder carrion kite, I trow.” 

‘gallantly squiring the Lady Selburga, who, in her wi-| « Peace, untaught knave! Hast no respect for my 
|dow’s weeds and long black veil, rode behind him, on} noble father’s memory, that thou dost presume to prate 
jhis richly caparisoned white charger. ‘This loving pair thus idly, while even his foes offer up prayers for the re- 
| (as sooth to say they appeared) were accompanied by a} pose of his soul!” said Ethelbert, sternly. 

‘young and beautiful maiden, who, from the richness of| “ An’ your lordship set any store by such prayers as 
her habit, and the stately grace with which she managed theirs,” muttered Tink, « it is more than I do, and as for 
jher spirited palfrey, appeared to be a damsel of high my late lord, of blessed memory, I am sure if he could 
|birth and courtly breeding. hear them, instead of considering them of any service in 

«“ St. Edmund to speed !” cried Ethelbert, in surprise, helping his dear soul out of the pains of purgatory, he 
“The pious demeanour of our lady mother must have would say they added fuel to the fire.” ‘ 
ra rought miracles on the churlish nature of yon Nor-| Ethelbert turned angrily about to chide the incorrigible 
man wolf, in that it has tamed the salvage beast to an jester, but the solemn notes of the organ playing the de 
exercise of courtesy, so marvellous as that of speeding profundis claimed an awful silence from all present. ‘The 
her forward, to the conclusion of her vow, with such ex- rites of holy mother church now commenced, and the 
traordinary demonstrations of respect.” monks began to say the mass for the dead. The Lady 

Tink expanded his capacious mouth into a grin of Selburga prostrated herself on her husband’s grave ; 
more than ordinary meaning, as the castle bells struck Robert de la Loupe, and his Normans, assumed an air of 
out into a merry peal, which was answered simultane- extreme reverence, and Ethelbert, sinking on his knees, 
ously from the round tower of the church by one in covered his face with his hands, while he vented the an- 
blithe unison, and turning a significant glance on the guish of his full heart in floods of tears, acconipanied by 
young thane, he observed, in a peculiarly dry accent, sobs so audible that they attracted the attention of the 
«The customs of the olden time are likely to be turned lovely Norman maiden to the obscure nook in which he 
topsyturvy it is true, and I own I am not versed in’ had stationed himself; and when, at the conclusion of 
Norman fashions, but to my mind, this brave pageant the solemn rite, he rose from his knee, he encountered 
looketh more like a bridal, than the procession of a sor- her radiant glances, which were bent on his face with 
rowful widow of scarcely ten days’ standing, to pour looks of tender sympathy. But no sooner did their eyes 
forth prayers and tears over the grave of her deceased meet, than hers were bashfully withdrawn; and, covered 
husbahd.” | with blushes, she hastily enveloped herself in the folds of 

“A bridal, fool!” ejaculated his lord, angrily.— her veil, and, with a hurried ste p, followed the Lady Sel- 
“ Whose bridal should it be, I pray ?” burga and her maidens into the sacristy. . 

“T ecry you mercy, noble thane!” said the jester, duck- “This is a double solemnity, master mine,” whispered 
ing his head as if to avoid a blow, “I only shot a fool’s Tink, who had been conferring with one of the servitors 
bolt, but methinks it went near the mark, nevertheless, apart. “These pious ceremonials are to conclude with 
for Robert de la Loupe bears him marvellously like a the bridal of Robert de la Loupe, as [ foretold your lord- 
jolly bridegroom, or one that will shortly be made such.” ship. Your fool will set up for a prophet, if all other 

“ Belike then yon dainty maiden, who sitteth the gray callings fail.” 
palfrey so gracefully, is the bride?” said Ethelbert, « Bid Ulfnoth bring my good steed Hengist to the 
‘’T'were pity of her too!” added the young thane, cast-| postern, left of the chancel,” exclaimed Ethelbert. 
ing an admiring glance on the lovely Norman damsel, “ Master, I take you,” responded ‘Tink, with one of his 
as the party halted at the church gate; and Robert de la) peculiar grins.“ ‘The wolf hath hunted you out of your 
Loupe having assisted the Lady Selburga to alight, with} den, and you mean to carry off his mate.” i 
greater show of gallantry than Tink said he had given «That depends on who she may be,” rejoined Ethel- 
him credit for possessing, approached the youthful horse-| bert, “ for by the rood that matter seemeth a riddle; but 
woman, whom he lifted from the saddle with no slight) verily it passeth my patience, that my mother should so 
appearance of tender solicitude, surveyed her from head far forget her recent widowhood, and the respect due to 
to foot with a look of proud approbation, then Present- my father’s memory as to play the bridewoman at the 
ing one arm to her, and the other to the widow of Red- wedding of our foe.” , 
wald, walked sturdily toward the charch, attended by “The bride! the bride you mean, Sir Ethelbert{!” ex- 
all his merry men, and followed by the six cavaliers who claimed Tink, as the Lady Selb: followed by her 
had escorted the six Saxon damsels, whom they were maidens, issued from the sactisty, arrayed in virgin white, 
leading in very lover-like fashion. having cast aside her hood, barb, and all other weeds of 
“ There is some masking and mumming here that I! widowhood, and leaning on the arm of the young Nor- 
fathom not,” exclaimed Ethelbert, hastening to the op- man lady, proceeded with a pretty bashfulness of look 
posite portal of the church. He entered almost at the! and step to the high altar, where stood Robert de la Loupe, 
same moment with the procession, which was met in the holding ‘the jeweled ring in readiness for the spousal 
porch by the monks of Saxlingham, arranged in new) solemnity. 

There was a hush of expectation throughout the 
“So far, so well!” muttered Ethelbert, withdrawing church, only broken for a moment by the whispered con- 
himself behind the shade of one of the pillars, to watch, ference which passed between Ethelbert and ‘Tink, and 
unseen, the proceedings of his mother; whom, in spite) the retreating steps of the latter, who hastened to com- 











That pious lady being apparently in no hurry to con-/of himself, he could not help regarding with some degree) municate to the bold maleontents without, a shrewd 
clude her devotional exercises, though the sun was al-|of mistrust, in consequence of the excellent understand- scheme which had suddenly been planned between him 


ready getting high in the horizon. 


ing that appeared to subsist between her and the Norman and their dispossessed Jord ; in which they instanvy pre- 


A cloud gathered on the brow of Ethelbert, as the |chief. Notwithstanding these vague and undutiful sus- pared to co-operate most effectually, by seizing the good 
suspicion crossed his mind that her delay was occasioned | picions, the demeanour of the Lady Selburga was most) steeds of Robert de la Loupe, and the other Norman 
by a breach of faith on the part of Robert de la Loupe, edifying to all beholders, and her weeds were truly ortho-| bridegrooms, while they were engaged in the important 
who might possibly have detained her and her maidens, {dox, both in regard to mode and material. She was, solemnity within the church. 


in the hope of extorting money for their ransom; and {closely veiled, and muffled in a widow’s hood and barb, , 


he was actually about to proceed to the castle, at the |: 
head of the sturdy malcontents, who had just enlisted |« 
themselves as volunteers in his service, to demand his |: 


Meantime the Lady Selburga had, afier a faint show 
and her majestic form was shrowded in an ample cloak of reluctance, permitted Robert de la Loupe to place her 
of black cyprus, which concealed every part of her dress! at his left hand, and drawing off her silver-fringed em- 
ind figure, and she carried a large square of white lawn,! broidered gloves gave them to her lovely bridemaid to 


mother of the Norman chief, when the sound of spright-| with a deep black border, in her hand, which she fre-| hold during the ceremony. The six Norman eavaliers, 


ly music broke upon his ear, and he beheld a gay proces- |< 
sion cross the drawbridge of the castle, and begin to |« 


juently applied to her eyes, as, half supported by Robert: each producing a ring, paired themselves with the Saxon 
! 
le Ia Loupe, she followed the monks to the grave of damsels, whom they had so gallantly escorted to church, 











ascend the gentle hill which led to the church. First} Redwald; where, kneeling down with every demonstra-| and to whom they were whispering very tender things in 





marched a party of Norman soldiers on foot, with their] tion of the most passionate gricf, she repeated a form of 











































































the back ground, all parties appearing to wait, with no 


slight degree of impatience, till the completion of their | 


chief’s nuptial rites should leave the officiating priest at 
leisure to unite them to their respective charmers in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. 

There was a croan of disapprobation among the Saxon 
portion of the congregation at this sight, ind not a few 
voices muttered—* Now, out upon the shameless jades, to 
forsake good men and true, and wed with foreign robbers 
on such brief wooing.” And when Tink re-entered the 
church, having performed his mission much to his own 
all eyes turned on him, to 





and Ethelbert’s satisfaction, 
observe what effect the inconstancy of the falsehearted 
Edith, who was evidently about to plight her nuptial 


troth to Ralph, the banner-bearer of Robert de la Loupe, | 


would produce on his sarcastic lineaments; but Tink, to 
their infinite disappointment, appeared too intent on 
watching the countenance of his lord to evince the 
slightest emotion on the score of his own wrongs. 

“Ts all ready?” demanded Ethelbert, when the faithfal 
Tink had succeded in catching his eye. 

Tink nodded a significant assent. Both then advanced 
with cautious steps to the high altar, and just as Robert 
de Ja Loupe was proceeding to place the nuptial ring on 
the finger of the bride, Ethelbert afforded a most unwel- 
come interruption to the ceremony, by seizing her from 
behind in his nervous arms, exclaiming,—*I forbid the 
marriage,” and before the Normans were sufficiently 


aware of his purpose to prevent it, he had crossed the 


chancel, and in spite of the Lady Selburga’s stout resist- 
ance, placed her on his steed, which was in waiting ut 
the postern, sprung to the saddle, and ridden off at full 


speed, followed by ‘Tink, who had in like manner pos- 


sessed himself of the faithless Edith, whom he manfully | 


carried off on the gaily caparisoned steed of Robert de la 
Loupe, which he had seized for his own especial prey. 
They were accompanied in theit flight by the Saxon 
malcontents, each mounted on a goodly Norman charger, 
on which, elated with the success of their daring adven- 
ture, they scampered over hill and dale at breathless speed, 
till “their hairs whistled in the wind,” 
Sorry am I, for the suke ot 


Saxon gallantry, that truth compels me to record the faet, 


and were soon 


out of the reach of pursuit. 


that there were some among the party, who boldly avow- 
ed the capture of the horses to be a far nobler exploit 


than the rescue of the reluctant ladies, 


—— 
CHAPTER V. 
She's won—and we're off, over bush. brake, and seaur, 
They've fleet steeds that follow, quoth young Lochinvar 
Scott. 


For a full second after the bold exploit of Ethelbert, 
Robert de la Loupe stood like one astounded at the au- 
dacity of the coup de main, which had robbed him of his 
half-wedded bride ; 
which he was preparing to plight her his troth, fell from 


while the jeweled nuptial ring with 


his hand, and rolled on the chancel pavement, as if it 


had been a thing of nought, thus verifying the old 


adage,— 


*Twixt cup and lip, 
Is many a slip. 


Had it been his daughter, the young and lovely Adela, 
whom the daring Saxon had ravished from him, the Nor- 
man chief would not have been so greatly surprised, nor, 
sooth to say, so bitterly enraged; but the abduction of 
his bride elect, was an affront of the most deadly descrip- 
tion. 
flaxen hair, and blooming complexion of the Saxon 
widow, who was fair, and not much on the shady side of 


He had been greatly captivated by the blue eyes, 


forty,—an accomplished embroidress, (the art of needle- 
work being exceedingly prized by the Norman chiefs, who 
were all ambitious of wearing mantles adorned with rich 
needle-work,) an excellent housewife, and had moreover 
testified such exemplary solicitude for the soul of her late 
husband, that Robert de la Loupe, being just then in 
great need of a second wife, thought he could not do 
better than to secure such a treasure for himself, especia!- 
ly as she was so well acquainted with the ways and con- 
veniences of the homestead he had just acquired. In 
fact he had considered, from the first glimpse he had of 
her fair round face, that it would be the greatest breach 
of courtesy imaginable, to turn so agreeable a lady out 
of her own house. Her pious demeanour and pleasant | 
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| conversation, during the seven days she abode with him, | placing her in the saddle, she confined her reproaches to 
strengthened the impression her personal charms had a few pathetic complaints of his having sorely pinched 
‘made, and as he thought preper to attend al! her devout her arms, and torn five great holes in her bridal veil, by 
jexercises in the chapel, he began to experience some! poking his clumsy fingers through it, like an awkward 
|compunction of conscience for the wrong he had done, !churl as he was. 
j}and considered that the best way of repairing the loss of| Tink, instead of exhibiting the slightest degree of 
}her lamented husband, was by supplying his place, not | penitence for these outrages, bade her, in a very authori- 
doubting but his condescension would be most gracefully |tative tone “ Sit still and hold her peace,” while he re- 
acknowledged by her dispossessed son, whom he had |ceived the commands of the noble Thane Ethelbert, as 
faithfully promised the Lady Selburga to take into his to the direction they were to pursue. 
jconfidence and favour. His rage was  proportionably | «To Crowland, my good Tink,” replied Ethelbert, « it 
jzreat at the audacious conduct of the young thane and is the last free spot Saxons can now call their own.” 
jhis Saxon adherents, and stamping furiously upon the; ‘ And are we going to dwell in those doleful quags 
| pavement, he upbraided his warlike followers for their/and fens, along with the frogs and web-footed fowls ?” 





supineness in not preventing the escape of Ethe’bert, and | sobbed Edith. 

called “To horse!” in a tone of thunder. It was aeall| “It is the only place where geese may be considered 

easier made than obeyed, as the Saxons had carried off|in their proper element,” said Tink. 

all the horses belonging to the party, not even his own| «Aye, an’ they be compelled to keep company with 

noble charger, Rollo, being spared, and his unhappy fol- | fools,” retorted Edith, sharply. 

lowers returned with looks of consternation to report the! “There be some who give rogues the preference, we 

\fact. A misfortune which they considered of infinitely |know,” rejoined Tink, “ howbeit, ’tis no proof of supe- 

‘nore consequence than the loss of the mature lady-love | rior wisdom.” 

of their chief, and the jilt-flirt Edith, her maid. Even | “Tt is not every one who can boast of being knave and 

Ralph, the banner-bearer, appeared more afflicted at the | fool combined,” again retorted Edith. 

departure of his good roan, than the abduction of = “T heed not your malice, maiden,” replied the jester, 

intended spouse,—* For,” said he, “my masters, it is a|“ for I am well advised that false heart and false tongue 

and overflowing with women, who are content, it should | are seldom far apart.” 

seem, to wed at short wooing, therefore I might provide | “They are nearer now than suits my fancy,” said 

imyself with a wife, I trow, at any time,—but how shall! Edith, giving him a shrewd push. 

I get another horse, in a country where the churls ride | How far this encounter of wits might have proceeded, 
| 


to market in bullock-carts, and the evil-minded thanes|it is not easy to say; but Ethelbert, for the present, put 
would rather sacrifice their horses to Beelzebub, than |an end to the discussion, by drawing his bridle rein and 
suffer them to fall into our hands !” giving the word to his followers to halt, for rest and re- 

Robert de la Loupe was not long in devising an expe- | freshment, beside a pleasant little stream near the out- 
dient to supply his loss; he immediately confiscated all | skirts of a wood, and in the immediate vicinity of a cheer- 
the horses belonging to the monks of Saxlingham to his | ful Saxon homestead. 

This extortion he impudently called « levying | «This spot hath a promising aspect, Tink,” said Ethel- 
a benevolence,” from the convent. Had he said a ma-|bert, “we have ridden a full score of miles since break- 
levolence, he had gone nearer to call things by their right | fast, over rough roads, and doubtless a draught of mead 
names, for he and his rapacious Normans were followed | or cyder would be as acceptable to us, as the needful bait 
by the ill wishes and execrations of the abbot and the|of provender to our hot and weary horses :” he alighted 
rest of the fraternity, when they saw them trotting forth as he spoke, and unbracing his casque flung it on the 
on their fat, well-fed beasts, in pursuit of the gallant | grass, and lifting his mother gently from the pillion set 
Ethelbert and his Saxon adherents. These bold adven-|her on her feet. 
turers meantime, mounted on the matchless bays, grey s,| The first use the Lady Selburga made of her liberty 

lsorrels and roans of the Norman invaders, fled across the | was to inflict upon the young thane half a dozen boxes 
well-known wolds and woods of their native county like jon the ears, with such vixenish vivacity, that she left the 
so many Arabs of the desert, while Robert de la Loupe | prints of her fingers on his manly cheek. 

| Her example was quickly imitated by her handmaid 
fed mare with whip and reins, to rouse her from the easy, | Edith, who finding that neither the pathetic, nor the sar- 

ambling trot to which her lawful master had accustomed | castic produced the proper effect on her offended lover, 

her; and his troopers as fruitlessly kicked, pummeled, | was provoked by his sang froid into the use of striking 
and vituperated the other lazy animals, which had never | arguments. 

been put out of their paces since they had enjoyed the| An’ ye had wooed yon Norman cut-purse after such 
easy servitrde of carrying the peaceful purveyors of the/a fashion, ye shrewish leman! he had never put me to 
convent to mill and market, or occasionally bearing one |the trouble of forbidding your banns in Saxlingham 
or another of the pious fraternity to preach at neighbour-|church this morning,” said the poor jester, rubbing his 
ing churches, or to shrive some dying person in the im-/ ears. 
mediate vicinity of Saxlingham, Well fed and wilful,) “Tis meet you take the consequence of your imperti- 
the convent horses paid no attention to the guidance of | nent interference then, Mr. Dog-in-the-manger,” rejoined 
their new riders; and Ralph, the banner-bearer, with a| Edith, “ you who deprive another of that which you 
rueful countenance, observed to his chief,—<That it|seem to hold in small esteem yourself.” 
would be worse than a wild goose chase to think of far-| Small esteem indeed!” repeated Tink, “but to the 
ther pursuit of their ravished brides and stolen horses, | full as much as you deserve.” 
on such worthles jades as these, whose best pace wasa| “Thou art an evil spoken churl!” said Edith, burst- 
jog trot, and whose only action consisted in kicking.” ing into tears, “ but I will complain to the Thane Ethel- 

Robert de la Loupe sullenly acquiesced in the truth of bert, of thy insolence.” 
the observation, and returned with a crest-fallen air to} “ Never waste thy breath so idly maiden,” returned 
his newly acquired castle to meditate on his disappoint- | Tink, “ the Thane Ethelbert is the sworn foe of all Nor- 
ment, and devise some means for the recovery of his; mans and their lemans; so I wish thee luck of any good 
loving bride and his fleet-footed gray. |thou may’st get by appealing to him.” 

The loss of that matchless steed would, perhaps, have! “I’m no worse than my Lady, his mother, I trow,” 
grieved the haughty Norman chief less than its degradation, | said Edith, sullenly, “and if the Lady Selburga, at her 
had he known that it had fallen into such ignoble hands, |discreet years, choose to marry a Norman, I don’t see 
as those of Tink, the Saxon jester, who, by the by,!why I should be ashamed of keeping her in countenance ; 
showed no mean proficiency in the noble science of horse- and those who did not approve of my doing so, might 
manship, and proved Rollo’s superiority even to his lord’s have tarried in the castle to take care of me.” 
boasted charger Hengist, by keeping some yards in ad-, “Thou art a jewel worthy of such care, art thou not, 
vance of the whole party though burdened with the ad- mistress mine ?” responded Tink, with a sarcastic grin. 
ditional weight of the faithless Edith. « An’ you prize me so lightly, master fool, how durst 

That damsel, although apparently very malcontent, you commit sacrilege by taking me violently from before 
was not at heart displeased at the spirit and gallantry | the altar, when I was about to wed a better man than 
evinced by her first love in snatching her from her Nor- yourself, whom I would now die rather than marry !” 

« Wait till I ask you wench, ere you presume to re- 





ownh use, 


was vainly spurring and assailing the abbot’s sleek, over- | 


” 


man admirer, and notwithstanding the fact that Tink | 


had inflicted a hearty shaking upon her previous to) fuse me,” said Tink, drily; “for know, Mistress Edith 
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that I did not take you from your dainty Norman jeling between marriage and dishonour, , and I am sure, Tink, | | union for the public good a thing as ‘impensibl le as the 
to wed you myself.” you ought to be the last to reproach me for my decision.| mixture of oil and vinegar. 

«“ Oh, thou shameless ruffian, to tell me so to my face! But you are a base, false-hearted man, worse than any | Ethelbert, who perceived with unavailing regret the 
But the young thane has some decency in him, and he | Norman; ; and the moment we arrive at Crowland, I wiil| state of things at Crowland, represented to them the ruin 


and the Lady Selburga will protect me from your base hasten to the church, and profess myself a nun, if it be| that must result to their cause from this fatal discord 
: 





designs.” lonly to free myself from the company and persecutions| among those in whom the lost hopes of their oppressed 
‘The Lady Selburga will not be able to protect her-)of such a barbarian as yourself.” country were centred; and urged them, for the love of 
self; you are both to share the same fate.” | Nay, nay Edith, no occasion for that,” said Tink.) every thing that was dear to them, to rouse themselves 


“IT know you are a deceitful baggage, and only want to| from the disgraceful inactivity in which they had, for so 
marry me to escape from convent discipline, yet I am} many months, allowed themselves to remain at Crow- 
jsuch a fool, that if you would promise to make me a|land, in as complete a state of stagnation as the fens 
| with which they were surrounded; and by appearing in 


“Oh, monstrous! The Lady Selburga too. That is 
beyond belief. But what fate do you mean?” 

“ That of taking the veil in the convent of Crowland, 
and leading a chaste and holy life.” |special good wife —— 

“ Villain, I defy you!” cried the enraged damsel, “ it| “ No, I will promise no such thing; I have made up| arms against the Norman invaders, to afford a rallying 
is not all the fools in Christendom shall compel me todo|my mind to take the vows, for the sake of sharing my | point for the thousands and tens of thousands, who were 
that.” |poor dear lady’s captivity, and if I marry you, I dare} waiting to join them with arms in their hands. 

“ We shall find it a difficult matter no doubt,” respond- | say, I shall very often tell you of your faults.” | Ethelbert’s proposition was warmly seconded by the 
ed Tink, “ but when we once render you up tothe guar-|_ “In that case I shall stand some chance of amending| noble few whose hearts were not polluted by the plague- 
dianship of holy mother church she'll keep you safe them,” said Tink, with a grin; “and so pretty Edith,| spot of party, and who were ready to die, as they had 
enough from the intrusion of Norman gallants, and as|we had better kiss and be friends.” jlived, in the cause of their oppressed country. But 
for Saxons they will none of you, after you have dis-| Edith extended her hand to him with the dignity of a} | there were others, and these the majority, who resented 
graced yourselves so foully with their foes. So ’twere tragedy queen, and the jester, forgetting how active that] the boldness of Ethelbert’s language, in representing the 
best, for your own sake, to make a virtue of necessity, little hand had been in bestowing boxes of the ears upon| folly or the guilt of measures which they had been abet- 
and take the veil and vows of celibacy with a good grace. | him, raised it to his lips, with the air of a paladin; and,|ing: and these raised a clamorous opposition to his coun- 
And, in the mean time, I will give you a share of this| to the astonishment of Ethelbert, the indignation of the|scl, not unmixed with recriminations of a personal na- 
cup of cyder and my oaten cakes, to show I bear no| Lady Selburga, and the infinite scandal of all the Sax-| ture, in which the conduct of his mother was alluded to 
malice against you.” j}ons, who had witnessed the faithless conduct of the dam-jin terms of the most bitter contempt. At this injurious 

« T would sooner die of starvation than take any thing |sel, the first event that took place, at Crowland, was the| usage the resentment of the young thane blazed forth in 
that is offered me by such an ill-nurtured savage,” cried | marriage of this couple, whose quarrels had afforded so} such a passionate burst of indignation, and he was trans- 
Edith, indignantly rejecting the proffered refreshment. |much amusement to their companions by the way. | ported into the utterance of so many home truths, more 

“Nay, please yourself, Mistress Edith; fasting is} The Lady Selburga took this defection on the part of} cutting to those to whom they were addressed than the 
heathful both for the soul and body; Father Wulstan | her handmaid in such evil part, that she refused either] most contumacious reproaches would have been, that a 
always recommended it as a remedy against carnal folly,” | to speak to her, or admit of her attendance, as the bride ‘tumult immediately took place in the divided assembly, 
said Tink. “ I am glad to see thee beginning a course of of her son’s jester, although, by so doing, she deprived] and Ethelbert narrowly escaped paying the forfeit of his 
godly abstinence that may accustom thee to convent dis-| herself of the only solace her present desolate situation limprudence with his life; and so violent were the scenes 
cipline.” admitted—that of discoursing of her Norman lover, to} that took place, after he had withdrawn, that, to avoid a 

The conversation between the Lady Selburga and her | one who was acquainted with his perfections. No one|bloody conflict among the contending parties, it was 
son, if of a more reserved nature, was not a whit more | else, she was well aware, would even tolerate his name ;| agreed to order him and his adherents to leave Crow- 
friendly than that which was exchanged by the jester and |and she had the mortification of finding herself treated] land, within twelve hours, on pain of death. 





the sorely mortified Edith, and during the eh of the|with the most chilling distance by the noble Saxon Ethelbert’s feelings on being informed of this iniqui- 
fatiguing journey to Crowland, the malcontent ladies | ladies who had sought a refuge with the nuns of Crow-]tous sentence may better be conceived than portrayed. 


land. The first effervescence of his anger had scarcely had 
It was now that the Lady Selburga felt herself a| time to cool when he was informed, that two ecclesias- 
widow indeed, for she had not only lost her husband, but] tics, from Saxlingham, craved to be adinitted to a parley 


conducted themselves in the most disobliging manner in 
the world, and, though kept as far apart as circumstances 
would permit, they contrived to hold a silent intercourse, 
for the purpose of devising every sort of annoyance and! saw herself entirely precluded from all chance of sup-| with him. 
delay on the road to impede the progress of the party.| plying his place; for her name had become a by-word| “A pair of errant rogues, no doubt then,” said Ethel- 
Certain it is that very little regard was paid to their ob-|of contempt among her countrymen, by whom she was} bert, “I well remember their hospitable entreatment of 
jections and complaints by those to whom they were ad-|regarded as a Saxon edition of the Ephesian widow of|me in my first reverse of fortune. ‘ell them I will not 
dressed ; Ethelbert, who entertained a dutiful idea of the jold. Ethelbert, though aware that it was no more than} be pestered with their company, Tink.” 
respect due to a parent, listened to every thing it pleased | her due, felt the contempt with which his mother was| “ Nay, but master mine, it will do thee no harm to 
his mother to say, in profound silence, or replied with an | treated very keenly ; and more than once his proud spirit) give them a hearing. Belike they be the bearers of good 
expression of regret, that his regard for her honour and |had been chafed into open resentment of the slights that) tidings, for they are not the people to put themselves to 
his father’s memory should compel him to a course so|were offered to her. This natur: lly created a coolness| the trouble of trudging some score miles, to visit one 
contrary to her inc jination. |b tween him and the rest of the Saxon refugees assem-/| from whom they thought nothing was to be obtained,” 
As for Tink and Edith, the terms on which they hi ad/bled at C rowland ; which dreary asylum of the fallen/said Tink. “I pray thee admit ‘hem, if it be only for 
once stood, gave to their re partees a certain degree of | gre ‘at was crowded with a fur greater number of fugitives|the sake of venting thy wrath, by telling them a bit of 
piquancy which rendered their journey to Crowland| |than its meagre resources could maintain ; and hardships) thy mind.” 
lively enough; as they drew nearer to its conclusion the | incredible were end ired by those who came thither poorly “A sorry satisfaction that, [ trow,” said Ethelbert, 
vixenish vivacity of Edith sensibly abated from its acer-/ provided with monty. | with a sour smile; “however, as iy curiosity is really 


bity, and, more than once, Tink was surprised into mani- excited to know what the selfish locusts want of me, I 
festing some degree of tender solicitude for her welfare,| The local situation of Crowland was the most dismal | will see them.” 

during a heavy shower, or when they had to ride many | that imagination could conceive; exposed to the miasma| ‘Tink, whose impatience to learn their errand far ex- 
hours without being able to procure refreshments, which | of undrained morasses, and, during a prevalence of rainy ceeded that of his lord, lost no time in introducing the 
so far mollified the resentful spirit of the damsel, that | weather, surrounded with inundations of water, which,|two ecclesiastics in frocks and cowls; in the elder of 
when the gray spires of the Abbey of Crowland were | on subsiding, left the country for miles round a pestilen-; whom Ethelbert was not long in recognising the portly 
seen in the distance, rising in the centre of a dismal | tial swamp. No care had been taken to lay in a proper! figure and pompous bearing of Father Walstun, his mo- 
sweep of marsh and morass, she began to drop a few |store of provisions before the influx of so many hungry | ther’s confessor, the other, who was apparently a slen- 
tears at the prospect of the eternal separation that was individuals, from all parts of the kingdom; and the pro-| der stripling, was a stranger, and remained in the back- 


likely to take place between them, when she should be | spect of actual starvation appeared in no distant perspee-| ground. 











immured within those dreary walls. tive before the unfortunate migrators, who had fled from| Ethelbert cut the pompous salutations and exuberant 
“So then, after all, you would rather marry me than|the Norman subjugators. The mass of these was made|benedicites, with which his former spiritual director be- 
become a nun, Edith?” demanded Tink. lup of very incongruous and of course jarring materials.| gan to address him, short, by turning sharply upon him, 
“ Why, if the truth must be confessed,” said Edith, | There were indeed those whom true patriotism had ani-| and greeting him sternly, in these words :— 
“T believe I would.” mated to retire tc these desoiate swamps, as to the last} “Thy business?” 
“ No doubt,” returned Tink, “but I am not such a {nuaiebplnes of freedom; where they might keep the} “May it please you, noble thane, I am charged with 
fool, as to be taken by way of an alternative.” foreign invaders of their rights and liberties at bay, or! the loving greetings of the Baron of Saxlingham,” said 
“ Please yourself, Master Tink,” sobbed Edith, « Ralph | organise fresh armies to oppose their recognition as lords | the priest, somewhat disconcerted. 
the banner-bearer would have married me on any terms,}of the land; but for one of these noble-minded men “The Baron of Saxlingham!” echoed Ethelbert, in 
even when he knew you had my heart, you ungrateful | there were ten of the cowardly, the profligate, and the amaze. 
man,’ rapacious, who only made the name of patriotism acloak; Son Ethelbert, our Sovereign Lord, William of 
“T had your heart! a likely story, when you were go-/|for the pursuance of their own private ends, or an éxcuse| Normandy, the Conqueror and King of these realms, 
ing to wed your Norman bully on a week’s wooing.” for the commission of all sorts of excesses. And even|hath been graciously pleased to confer that style and 


“ And if I were going to marry him, how could I help| among the most heroic lovers of their country, who had | title upon the valiant Sir Robert de la Loupe, my present 
myself, I prithee, when I was left to his discretion, a} sacrificed or were willing to sacrifice every thing to re- | patron.’ 
poor, helpless virgin, abandoned by those who ought to| store her prostrate throne and desecrated altars, there ex-| «Thy present patron, old traitor!’ exclaimed Ethel- 
have protected me with their lives. I had only the choice Jisted jealousies and personal feuds, that rendered their] bert, with a raised colour and flashing eyes, “and hast 




































































14 
thou the hardihood to come hither, to prate to me about 
the rapacious robber of my rights ’—Have a care, false 
priest, that I cause thee not to be hanged for bringing 
messages to Crowland from a Norman.” 

“T prithee have a moment’s patience, master mine,” 
whispered ‘Tink, “and hear what the old fox hath to say, 
for thou art in more danger of being hanged thyself at 
Crowland, for thine honesty, than in condition to bring 
Thou wouldst, in 
sooth, have work enough upon thine hands, an’ thou 


others to account for their treasons. 
couldst do that.” 

“Thou art only too near the truth, I fear, friend 
Tink,” responded Ethelbert, with a melancholy smile ; 
and Father Wulstan seized the opportunity to proceed 
in his mission, by informing Ethelbert, that Robert de la 
Loupe, being sorely distressed by the loss of his favourite 
charger, and the abduction of his intended bride, was 
very desirous of entering into a friendly negotiation with 
him for their restitution. 

“By the mass, cousin Ethelbert, these tidings were 
worth the hearing!” exclaimed Tink, grinning and rub- 
bing his hands, «I hope thou wilt name a goodly ransom 
for thy prisoner, the Lady Selburga, but as for the horse 
Rollo, he is my own especial spoil, the captive of my bow 
and spear, and if the Norman wolf require him again, he 
shall pay Saxon price for the corn he hath eaten.” 

“The Baron of Saxlingham will be content to pur- 
chase his good steed at the rate as if it had never 
been his own lawful property,” said Father Wulstan, 
“so that matter is settled, albeit, it is a very minor and 


sane 
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what Sir Robert de la Loupe can give you in exchange | the shoulder, “ and we give thee thanks for thy pleasant 
for the Lady Selburga?” |tale. Thou hast, I verily believe, wit enough to excel in 
« Tell him,” replied Ethelbert, “that he hath but one | any calling, and if all trades failed thee, thou mightest 
thing appertaining unto him, which can be placed inj get an excellent living as a raconteur.* 
competition with my mother, and that is his daughter,) “Ha! ha! ha! what sayest thou to the Saxon widow 
who is, I understand, his only child, and when he send- | and her vow, sister Mal?” continued the merry monarch, 
eth her to me, I will promise to bestow my mother upon turning significantly to the lovely Dowager of France. 
him in exchange.” Mary blushed deeply in remembrance of her own 
«“ Wilt thou stand to thine own terms, Sir Ethel-| hasty marriage, a few days after the decease of her first 
bert?’ demanded the young stranger, who had not | husband, Lewis XII. of France, which event might pos- 
spoken before. sibly have taken place even earlier than it did, so impa- 
“ Aye,” replied Ethelbert, “I will freely engage to | tient was she to be united to the object of her long and 
yield my mother to Robert de la Loupe, since she so | faithful love, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, if Wol- 
much affecteth him, provided he gives me his fair daugh- | sey had not addressed a most eloquent epistle to her, en- 
ter to wife, but not otherwise.” ‘treating her for the honour of England, and for the sake 
“Sir Ethelbert, I will engage that thy conditions are of her own reputation, not to marry again, at any rate, 
accepted,” said Father Wulstan, “JT am free to say that before the funeral of the king her husband had been 
Sir Robert de la Loupe consents to receive thee as a son- | Solemnised.t 
in-law, ina double sense of the word, as the husband of| “Nay, marry, good brother,” she responded, with 
Lady Adela, his daughter, and by becoming himself the |some vivacity, “I will not deny the shrewdness of the 
husband of thy mother, the Lady Selburga.” |tale, albeit, it is littke more than a modern version of that 
Ethelbert, who had given utterance to this proposal by lmalicious romaunt of the Widow of Ephesus, a tale I 
way of taunt, was struck with surprise at being taken at | never could abide to hear for the honour of my sex, even 
his word, and could only say,—« And who will assure |in my days of girlhood; and now by my fay! I could 
me of the consent of the Lady Adela?” verily find in my heart to ask my Charles to cudgel 
“That will I, valiant thane,” said the youthful stran- | Master Thomas soundly, for his saucy disregard of my 
ger, throwing back the cowl, and displaying the lovely | feelings, in pointing the moral of his tale at me, who 
features of the noble Norman maiden; “I undertook this |am, I wis, the only widow in company who hath wedded 
embassage at the request of my brave father, in hopes of | again.” 
winning from thee the cure which his present melan-| “There is your mistake, my fair mistress,” replied 








secondary part of the embassage, for it is the loss of the 
Lady Selburga that doth so deeply coneern him, that he 
lieth sick at 
her, and the craving desire he hath to complete his mar- 


the stronghold of Saxlingham for love of 


riage with so amiable and pious a spouse, wherefore he 
hath sent me to thee, noble Ethelbert, praying thee, since 
gold is no object to him, to name thine own price for her 
restitution.” 

* Doth Robert de la Loupe take me for such a sordid 
wretch, as to suppose T would barter my mother to him 
for gold? demanded Ethelbert, turning haughtily away. 

“ Nay, an’ there be any thing in his gift which thou 
deemest preferable to gold, thou art free to name it,” said 
the priest, drawing closer to the young thane, “and _re- 
member, son Ethelbert, thou wilt be performing the part 
of a dutiful child, in’ removing thy mother from so dole- 
ful an abode as this Crowland, where she is held in very 
light esteem, and exposed to every species of inconve- 
nience the marshes, and the 
seareity of food which hath long been felt in this dreary 
place, and by bestowing her on so loving and wealthy ¢ 
husband as the powerful Norman chief, to whom she 
hath already given her affections and betrothed herself in 
Thou wert surely guilty of great 
want of judgment in interfering to prevent this union, 


from foul air of stagnant 


promise of marriage. 


seeing thou hadst no means of maintaining thy mother, 
in the state appertaining to a lady of the royal lineage, 
whereas, my present patron, Sir Robert de la Loupe, is 
willing and able to support her in a style of great splen- 
dour during the term of his natural life, and to dower 
her nobly in case of survivorship, which is a very proba- 
ble contingency, considering the sore sickness which at 
present afflicteth him, therefore, thou, as her only son 
ind heir, wouldst act most unadvisedly in withholding 
her from so profitable and honourable a marriage, to the 
which it is a marvel, scarcely less than miraculous, that 
she should have been wooed, considering her mature 
age.” 

“T have heard you, Sir Priest, with an exercise of pa- 
tience, which ought to surprise you, considering the sub- 
ject on which you have enlarged so impudently,” replied 
Ethelbert, “and now be pleased to convey my defiance 
to him, who sent you with loving greetings to the ruined 
Thane of Saxlingham,—and tell him who hath robbed 
me of my inheritance, and driven me forth a penniless 
vagabond in the face of the earth, that IT rejoice to learn 
that T have one thing in my possession of which he can- 
not deprive me, and that it is not in the power of all the 
gold of Normandy to purchase for him the bride he 
coveteth.”” 

« Albeit, she is not the most marketable article in this 
realm ;” muttered ‘Tink, “ however, we may say here, as 
saith the proverb, + like lips, like lettuces.’ ” 

id May it please vou, noble Ethelbert,” said Wualstan, 


cholic distemper of mind doth lack ; and since the condi- Abigail Trudget, one of the female pedlars, “ for I have 
tions thou hast named for the fulfilment of his wish are|had much mercy shown to ime, in having had the rare 
such as I am bold to fancy spring from love, which the luck to marry and bury three husbands already. Yea, 
brief encounter of eyes betwixt thee and me, at Saxling- and I trust by the blessing of St. Bride, my patron saint, 
ham church, made mutual, I do not shame to say that I|to obtain a fourth before I die.” 

rejoice in being the happy means of restoring to my fa- “It will not be thy fault, Goody, I'll answer for it, if 
ther his lost peace, at the sweet price of yielding my hand thou dost not succeed in thy wish,” observed the tailor, 
in marriage to the only man in the world whom [ could| who had been rather particular in his attentions to the 
consent to wed.” ; buxom Abigail. 

« And is it possible, lovely Adela, that one so fair, so| ‘Indeed it will not,” she responded, “ for I hold mar- 
good, so fortunate withal, can have bestowed a thought|riage to be a more honourable state than widowhood ; 
on the ruined Thane of Saxlingham,” exclaimed Ethel-|and no honest man need be afraid of my refusing him, 
bert, throwing himself at her feet, and covering her|not even if he were a tailor, with no better inheritance 
snowy hand with kisses. ithan his goose.” 

«T will tell thee more about it when we return to Sax-| “I think any man would be a goose,” observed King 
lingham as man and wife,” replied Adela, “ or perhaps | Henry, “who ventured on a wife who had proved so 
thou wilt delay our espousals till after my father’s nup-/ fatal to three husbands.— By’r Lady ! but I hope you 
tial contract with the Lady Selburga is completed.” j wo'n't whisper your secret to any other wife in company, 





’ 


« Not so, in sooth, sweetheart,” replied Ethelbert, | mistress.” 

taking her by the hand; “when thy part of the treaty) “ An’ thou wert my husband,” retorted dame Trudget, 
is fulfilled, I may venture to give my mother to Sir Ro-|“I would teach thee better manners; but thou hadst 
: c |better make much of the good woman thou hast, for if 
lthou wert to lose her, I do not know who would be 
troubled with the likes of thee. Not I, I promise thee, 
if I went to my grave a widow for lack of another man.” 
had received from his ungrateful countrymen, it is scarcely |. Here Queen Catherine, feeling apprehensive lest her 
to be supposed that he scrupled at receiving the hand of | irascible consort should take umbrage at the disqualify - 
the lovely and loving daughter of Robert de la Loupe, at | ing observations of the fair Abigail, requested Wolsey 
the bridal altar, or refused to bestow his mother in mar- | to try his skill in compounding a bowl of some pleasant 
riage on the powerful chief who had been willing to ob- | beverage for the company ; and the cardinal, who had 
tain her at such a price. not forgotten a single accomplishment of his early days, 
At that melancholy epoch of English history, it ap- calling for some old ale, honey, spices, and cherry water, 
pears to have been the policy of the Norman conquerors, | presently concocted a draught, which King Henry, after 
to obtain a sort of questionable title to the estates of the |tasting of it, pronounced to be a most excellent piment, 
unfortunate Saxon thanes, by slaying their sons and |r cordial ; and handed it to the emperor, with the sIg- 
taking their daughters to wife—loving sort of marriages | nificant commendation, that it was a beverage worthy of 
must these have been! But Ethelbert, the dispossessed | Caesar himself to drink, and as good as if made by a 
Thane of Saxlingham, in consequence of the Norman cardinal. In short, he bestowed so many commenda- 
alliance, which he was by imperative circumstances in a |tions upon the compound, that the holy Abbot of Glas- 
manner compelled to contract, recovered not only his |tonbury deemed it incumbent to admonish him on the 
own inheritance, but succeeded to the wealth and hon-|sinfulness of taking so much satisfaction in the creature 
ours of his powerful father-in-law, whose second mar-|comforts, bidding him remember, that gluttony and 
riage produced no issue to dispute the claims of his fair | drunkenness were among the seven deadly sins, and 
|very unsuitable for pilgrims bound to the holy shrine of 
our Lady of Walsingham. 

“ Father,” replied the disguised monarch, “ albeit we 
| have expressed some approbation of an excellent piment, 
and have, moreover, partaken with an indifferent good 
“ Our ancestors, whose ideas of luxury were principally confined | sppette of a meagre, but well-cooked “a? of eg8®, 
to the solid and the costly, were wont to imbibe divers and sundry | fish, and pottage, we trust we are fully aware of the im- 
inixed and compound potations of which the principal were piment | propriety, to say nothing of the sinfulness, of commit- 
these were wine or ale enriched with sugar and | ting an excess either in the way of eating or drinking ; 


bert de la Loupe in marriage, but not till then.” 

} $ 
The departure of Ethelbert, with his mother and fol- 
lowers, from Crowland, was of course within the time 
prescribed by his enemies; and after the treatment he | 











heiress, the Lady Adela. 
—_f— 
CHAPTER VI. 
The spiced goblets mantled high. 
Warton. 


wd hippocrass ; 
spices fas 


« By my troth thou hast acquitted thyself well, friend * An itinerant story teller. 








“just for the satistaction of him who sent me, to say 





Thomas!” said King Henry, clapping the Cardinal on + See Ellis’s royal letters. 
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WM. RUFUS AND THE SALMON-PASTY. 15 














and to prove that we are a lover of temperance, we will 
relate a moral and edifying tale on that very subject, 
setting forth the evil consequences that had well nigh 
befallen a King of England, from his too free indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table. It is, moreover, a right 
pleasant story, and hath withal some foundation on truth, 
as those who are learned in the monkish chronicles can 
bear me witness. So now, with the leave of this wor- 
shiptul company, having first prepared myself for the 
fatigue, by taking a sip of this excellent piment, I will 
relate the tale of “ William Rufus and the Salmon- 
Pasty.” 
—=—— 
HISTORICAL NOTES TO THE SAXON 
WIDOW’'S VOW. 


The ancient Town of Saxlingham, is now a small 
village, some miles from Norwich. In common with all 
towns whose name begun with the syllable sar, of which 
there are many in Norfolk and Sutfolk, it was a noted 
stronghold and distinguished place under the Saxon 
government of East-Anglia. Saxlingham signifies, “ home 
of the Saxons.” After the battle of Hastings, for the 
first year or two of William’s violently established do- 
minion, his bands of Norman adventurers dispersed them- 
selves over the country, and laid siege to every place 
whose chief was hardy enough to hold out, while immuni- 
ties and pretended confirmation of the ancient Saxon laws, 
were offered to those who submitted to the government 
of the Norman conqucror. Meantime his Norman cap- 
tains were suffered to make private warfare, on their own 
accounts, and reduce as well as they could those who 
held out their castles, and on their subjugation, took the 
lands as their reward, and dispossessed the former owners. 
Many of the Saxon chiefs held out, waiting for better 
times, imagining that the Norman invasion was like 
many a former Danish one, where the Saxons ultimately 
resumed their ancient power, and expelled the intruders, 
even after the loss of deadlier fights than that of Hast- 
ings. 

Many were the private treaties entered into during these 
sieges, which often ended in an intermarriage between 
the families of the besieger and his enemy. On a cir- 
cumstance of this kind the tale of the Saxon Widow’s 
Vow is founded. 

The most noted retreat of those Saxons, who were too 
high-spirited to wear the Norman yoke, was it: the Isle 
of Ely, and the famous Abbey of Croyland, a place im- 
pregnable both by nature and art, and defended above all 
by superstitious terrors and prejudices. 

“It was founded by Saint Guthlake, a Saxon prince, 
who left off predatory warfare, conscience-stricken by its 
atrocity, at the age of twenty-four. The place selected 
for his retreat, was a solitary and almost inaccessible 
island, in the fens of Lincolnshire, which was, withal, 
most grievously haunted by fiends. Here he built a her- 
mitage—but the fiends were by no means pleased with 
the company of the holy man, and made a league offen- 
sive and defensive to expel him from their territories, and 
did every thing that could enter into their demoniacal ima- 
ginations to annoy him. ‘They bounced through the 
chinks of his hut, and scoffed at him, not suffering him 
to say his prayers, for their shouts of rude laughter. 
Often when he ventured abroad, they bodily seized him, 
and plumped him into a neighbouring pool, or whisked 
him through thorns and bushes, in fact there was scarce- 
lv a freak which they did not play this holyman. One 
night, when oceupied as usual in prayers and vigils—it 
was very stormy—a whole legion of unclean spirits sud- 
denly invaded his cell—they came through the door, 
through the chinks, through the roof, down the chimney, 
and out of the earth, like a dark cloud.” Saint Felix 
gives a minute description of these visiters. 

“They had,” he says, “truculent aspects, terrible 
forms, big heads, long necks, squalid beards, bat’s ears, 
and flaming eyes, fetid breath and horse’s teeth, shaggy 
hair, knotted knees, cat’s claws and whisking tails, fire 
and smoke issued from grinning mouths, and they roared 
and howled clamorously.” 

Without delay these lovely creatures bound Saint 
Guthlake hand and foot, and taking him on their backs, 
conveyed him out of his cell; first they plunged him into 
the nearest mud-bath, and as a diversity dragged him 
through bushes and briars, and after spending the night 


mitage, which they considered as their 8. deneamanand, Me William the Conqueror, who, finding that the strong- 
lake refused, whereupon they cudgeled him barbarously,| holds in the Lincolnshire fens must be captured at all 
and would actually have taken him home with them to’ events, threw all his strength on that object, and block- 
the infernal regions, if Saint Bartholomew had not in- aded their rivers and creeks with a fleet of flat-bottomed 
terfered, and commanded them to carry the saint back to| boats; and built a mighty causeway of two miles long, 
his own cell. Next day two of the fiends were heard over the fens, at the junction of which with the island, 
howling and lamenting close by Saint Guthlake’s bed, the gallant Hereward gave battle, and fell covered with 
and when he demanded what ailed them, they said,! wounds. 

“they wept because their power was broken.” Never-; William was guilty of great cruelties to the prison- 
theless the poor saint had many notable skirmishes with ers whom he took in these fenny retreats. 

them, before they fled from the marsh of Croyland. Wisbeach and Belvoir Castles were built directly after 

Another time, when a saintly visiter had been writing the reduction of the Isle of Ely, to keep that district in 
in Saint Guthlake’s cell, an impertinent crow flew away | awe. 
with his roll of parchment. ‘The holy visiter lamented 
piteously, but Saint Guthlake told him “not to bewail, 
for the plunder should be returned,” whereupon the 
thievish bird left the parchment on the heads of some 
reeds close by, where it was easily regained. Crows| — 
were Saint Guthlake’s favourite companions; he tamed CHAPTER VIL. 
them, and they brought him food from a dmen| ; j 
From them the Isle of Crowland or Croyland was | Ayres William Bastardus, regna Will le Rows. 
named. Many other birds were wonderfully familiar Fitz Stephen's Chronicle. 
with him, and even the fish of the surrounding pools 
came at his voice. 

Soon all sorts and conditions of people flocked to him} my tale with this pithy quotation, inasmuch as it affords 
to benefit by his prayers, among others his cousin, Prince |a lively idea of the esteem in which the second of the 
Ethelbald, when persecuted by Coolred, King of Mercia,| Norman line of monarchs was held by his unloving 
who thirsted to shed his blood, was sheltered in this) subjects. Albeit, it is a difficult matter for a king to 
retreat, where he remained in perfect security. Mean-) please all his people, even if he were desirous of so do- 
time a tender friendship was formed between the saint) ing, and, sooth to say, I have often laughed outright, at 
and the royal exile. Guthlake prophesied that Ethel-| the dolorous expressio:.s of regret with which the mal- 
bald would one day ascend the throne of Mercia, which | contents of our days refer to the memory of the olden 
he actually did, but some time after the death of Saint) times; and I have bethought me, that could the anna!s 
Guthlake,—hence arose the grandeur of Croyland. The) of those years of ignorance and tyrannous insolence, of 
gratitude of the royal Ethelbald caused the utmost ho-| both king and nobles, be proclaimed in the ears of the 
nours to be paid to the tomb of his friend, who was people, they would thank Heaven that they had lived 
buried near his simple hut, in his own island, in the) under the sway of the present line of princes, who love 
year 714. Although the ground was of that marshy | learning, and have withal a paternal regard for the church 
nature, that the foundation of the magnificent monas-/ and all dutiful subjects, over whom Heaven has appoint- 
tery could not be formed without vast piles had been ed their happy reign. 
driven into the earth, and covered with dry gravel, yet} William Rufus, or the Red King, as he is called by 
Ethelbald would not have his friend’s bones transferred | contemporary chroniclers, though not worse than some 
to a more favourable spot, but built, and endowed with) of his successors, and in my poor judgment, not a tithe 
extraordinary privileges, one of the finest abbeys in the|so bad as the craven King John, appears to have been 
world. In no place was the privilege of sanctuary so! held in ill esteem by the monkish historians, who scruple 
powerful, not only the precincts of the building, but the} not to charge him with impiety, rapacity, cruelty, and a 
island and waters that surrounded it were holy, and a) list of grosser vices too monstrous for repetition. 
line of demarcation drawn twenty feet from the opposite) — Prejudice apart, his sway was doubtless an iron one, 
shore stopped the pursuit of justice or vengeance. and it is an accredited fact, that in the year of grace 
The monastery founded by Ethelbald was destroyed! 1093, his jarring Norman and Saxon subjects, though 
by the Danes, but restored again with renewed splen-) divided on every other point, united most heartily in 
dour by King Edred. | praying for his death. j 
Croyland is situated on the conflux of the rivers Nene} Now whether the report of this unprecedented act of 
and Welland, its three streets are separated by water-| ill-will, on the part of his lawful lieges, might have some 
courses, so that the people go in boats to milk their cows | effect on William’s mind, or whether Heaven were in a 
at this day, and a proverb has survived from the Saxon} manner moved, by the unwonted sincerity and fervour 
times, which declares that all “the carts which come to) of these petitions in the royal behalf, or whether his 
Croyland, are shod with silver,” which means to imply | highness had partaken too largely of a rich salmon-pasty, 
what is the case, that the fenny soil is impassable tor [ will not take upon myself to decide, howhbeit, the fact 
carts for miles, neither does any corn grow within five is certain, that the king fell sick at Gloucester of a very 
miles of Croyland, though they have plenty of wild ducks! grievous malady. ; 
and fish. The triangular bridge, built by monks, is} Unused to pain, and unaccustomed to submit to the 
scarcely to be rivaled in the world; it is formed by three} slightest restraint, for never before had a day’s illness in- 
segments of a circle meeting in one point, each base | terfered with his course of robustious health, or caused 


WM. RUFUS AND THE SALMON-PASTY. 


“At whose funeral,” continues the obliging chroni- 
1 7 . , 
icler, “ men could not weep for joy.” I have commenced 


stands on a separate county, therefore here mect Lincoln-| him the least cessation from either war or pleasure, or 
shire, Cambridgeshire and Northamptonshire. All the those violent exercises to which his restless disposition 
great works of Croyland were in a fine state of perfec-| constantly urged him, the king exhibited the most  frac- 
tion, when the Saxon thanes successfully defended that) tious and impatient humours on the first symptoms of 
and the Isle of Ely, for upwards of five years after the! indisposition, which commenced with the usual effects 
battle of Hastings, against all the puissance of the con- attending excessive repletion. His personal attendants 
Whoever was malcontent with the Norman and lords of his household, theugh by no means free 


queror, 
’s in the fens, the com-) from alarm, lest his natural irascibility, aggravated as it 


government fled to these fortres 
mand of which seems to have been conferred by the) was to an unusual pitch by his illness, should be pro- 
election of the insurgents, and was presented generally ductive of evil consequences to themselves, were not in 
to the last distinguished person who sought refuge the slightest degree amazed at the malady of their royal 
The com-| master, when they called to mind the quality and quan- 





among them, from the tyranny of William. 
mand of the island in the fens was successively reas- tity of his devourings on the preceding day. 
sumed by the Saxon earls, Morear, Edwin, and Wal- indeed had been William’s relish for the aforesaid  sal- 
theof, and as these entered into convenient treaties with) mon-pasty, that he had, in defiance of all laws of chi- 
the conqueror, they came out of their retreat, and “left valry, and to the great scandal of—even his corrupt court 
the generalship of the Saxon strong-hold to the next in | —knighted the cook who had compounded this dainty, 
power and influence. ‘The last commander was the va-| and appointed him a pension suitable to his new honour. 
liant East Anglian Hereward, the nephew of the Abbot) Moreover, he had evinced his devotion to the pasty by 
of Peterborough. He died in battle, defending the island | causing it to be brought into his chamber, that he might 
of Ely and its dependencies against the famous attacks) make a second repast upon it before he slept, and feast 


So great 





im these amusements, commanded him to leave the her- 
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16 
his eyes withal upon it, in case he should chance to 
awake in the course of the night. In consequence, how- 
ever, of his violent indisposition, his reminiscences of it 
s00n became the very reverse of agreeable, and there- 
fore, after uttering a succession of dolorous groans, and 
showing a strange vari ty of grimaces and contortions, 
ind.cative of his loathing, he pointed with his right hand 
to the gilded beautet opposite to his bed, where the late | 
favoured object of his exclusive preference had been 
placed full in his view, saytg, in a ructul tone,— 

« By Saint Luke’s face! youder stands the traitor that 
hath well nizh slain me outright.—Take it hence, my 
masters, for if [look upon it ouce more, my royal sto- 
mach will be turned inside-out.” 

The king’s injunction was instantly obeyed, but his 
sickness instead of decreasing, became so alarm- 
ingly Worse, that Robert Bloet, his favourite, ventured 


to suggest the expediency of summoning a physician to 


sore 


his aid. ‘his he did with fear and trembling, because 
he was well aware, that among a notable array of other 
barbarian prejudices, William Rufus entertained a furi- 
ous antipathy against all learned medtciners, ever since 
the hour, when, throuzh the instigation of one of the 
tribe, the deceased queen, his royal mother, had, in his 
childhood, so far exerted her maternal authority, as to! 
compel him to swallow a draught, composed of a decoc- 
tion of rue, tansy, horehound, coltstoot, hyssop, and 
camomile-flowers, farther handful of! 
earth-worms, halt a wood-lice, and four centi- 
pedes ; which delectable beverage, under the superil- 


enriched with a 


dozen 


tendance of the queen and her physician extraordinary, 
had been, by the assistance of tour yeomen of the guard, 
actually forced down Prince William’s throat, with a 
silver drenching-horn, despite of his most active exer-| 
tions in the way of kicking, culling, biting and scream- 
ing; and such was his remembrance of the flavour ot 
this detestab e compound, that he was wont ever after to 
say publicly, that the sight of Beelzebub himself would 
be more agreeable to him, than that of a physician, and 
that he should hold those guilty of demi-treason to his 
person, who should ever mention in his presence the 
name or calling of any sort of leech or mediciner., Con- 
sequently it may be supposed that these worthies did not 
abound at the court of the Red King, and nothing but 
the extreme urgency of the case, could have induced the 
favourite to run the awful risk of 
narch the introduction of one of this abhorred trater- 
nity. ‘The rest of the aghast at the 
temerity of Bloet, but their consternation was converted 


proposing to his mo- 


courtiers stood 


into astonishment, at the change that a few buurs’ se- 
vere illness had effected in the royal caprices, for, after 
rolling himself upon the bed, in the violence of his an- 
guish, he roared out,— 

“A leech, say you ! 
ease ! 
could stand aud gaze upon my torments, and not think 
upon the mediciner ere this! 
Ye false-hearted traitors, and hale hither by the ears a 
skilful leech forthwith, or [ will make all your heads leap | 


from your shoulders, without benefit of clergy, betore ye} 


aye, any one that can bring me 
Out upon ye all for a pitiless set of varlets, that 


I'ly, ye barbarous wretches! 


are ten minutes older!” 

This courteous intimation of his benevolent intentions 
toward the trusty lieges who surrounded his sick bed, 
would speedily have cleared the room of every soul but 
his favourite, had not Rutus, perceiving indications of a 
general retreat, called out :— 

“Ha! ye false villains, think ye to leave me thus to 
die alone! Tarry, I say! you Mortimer, Grantmenil, | 
Uiford, and Eustace de Boulogne. And you, my Bloet, | 
hasten for a discreet and skilful leech—but ere you ven-| 
ture to bring him into my presence, strive to discover, by | 
closely questioning him, whether the knave have any | 
intention of dosing me with rue and horehound, and if 





he have any such venomous compounds in his book of 
recipes, Cause him to be hanged forthwith, for a conspi- | 
rater who would finish the treasons begun by yon ac- 
cursed pasty,—and seek me out another without delay.” | 

Here a violent paroxysm of the disorder intervened, 
brought on, doubtless, by the combined reminiscences of| 
the rue decoction, and the salmon-pasty. 

The courtiers cast a look of dismay upon each other, | 
and Bloet, without delaying even to sooth or support the | 
sovereign in his sore distress, hastened forth, pale with 
apprehension, in search of medical aid. He presently 
returned, bringing with him Septimus Fitz-Leech, the 





THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM. 











most eminent mediciner at that day in the good city of pillow, in an agony of despair and terror, burst into a 
Gloucester. Few, indeed, could compete with him, not flood of tears. ‘Then, starting up, he exclaimed,— 
as touching his skill, but regarding the peculiar good for-| “ My soul! my precious soul! For the love of the 
tune of his birth, for he could boast of the rare deside-| saints, send for a dozen monks! Hand me a crucifix ! 
ratum of being the seventh son of a seventh son, an/| Have none of ye a rosary, ye profane and godless crew ! 
advantage vainly envied by his rivals in the healing Oh Bloet, if thou lovest me, help me out with an ave, 
art. jlest, peradventure, I should depart before a priest com- 
The Red King turned a piteous regard upon Fitz-| eth.” 
Leech as he entered; a look that spake of humbled| Robert Bloet was perfectly competent to the service 
pride, and supplicated to him for prompt assistance in | required, for he had been bred a churchman, but had 
his woful condition. Fitz-Leech perceived the state of forsaken cowl and cloister, and abjured his vows, for the 
the royal mind, and felt his own self-importance encrease |sake of becoming one of the corrupt ministers of Wil- 
in proportion to the king’s evident terror. The haughty |liam Rufus, and an associate in his dissolute way of life. 
Rufus was, in truth, ready to promise him any reward | Nevertheless, the sight of his miserable master’s suffer- 
for his cure, even to the half of his kingdom. Albeit, |ings and despair, alarmed his troubled conscience with 
the seventh son of the seventh son possessed no such |the memory of his own guilt and broken vows so fear- 
skill in the healing art as his royal patient was willing fully, that he became incapable, through agitation and 
to hope, yet what he lacked in science he made up in|remorse, of calling to mind any prayer, excepting the 
presumption and assumption, and after feeling the king’s appropriate ejaculation to his state, of— 
pulse, with a mysterious air of solemnity, which caused) “ ‘ Lord, be merciful to me a sinner !’ ” 
Rufus to thrill with apprehension, the physician pro-|  “ Diable!” cried the king, transported into a sudden 
ceeded, according to the most approved practise of that fit of fury—+ Art thou wasting my precious time in 
golden age of ignorance, to suit his prescription rather | praying for thyself, false traitor? Oh, blessed Saint 
to the quality of his patient than to the nature of his) Luke !—Holy Evangelist! whose name I have so often 
malady. He demanded a diamond, a ruby, and an eme- | profaned by using it as a ribald oath,—send some com- 
rald, then drawing from under the folds of his gown a|fort, and if thou canst, raise up for me a leech, wise and 
small pestle and mortar, he beat the gems to powder, and | honest as thyself! Will no one give me a rosary ? Here 
administered the costly compound to the monarch, in alye profane men of Belial, Grantmenil, Basset, Fitz- 
large spoonful of honey, which, fortunately for Rufus, Haymon, and Eustace de Boulogne come hither, and 
producing a return of his sickness, prevented the fatal bend your stubborn knees, and say what prayers ye can 
effects that might have resulted had he retained any part | muster among you, for the benefit of my soul.” 
of the costly nostrum. | The warlike Normans looked at each other in dismay, 
The king, who had swallowed this precious dose with | at this unwonted command from their sovereign, whose 
a faith in its efficacy of the most laudable description, | paroxysm of pain returned on him with redoubled vio- 
was grievously disappointed at experiencing its evil ef- |lence, in consequence of his alarm and distraction of 
fects. Howbeit, Fitz-Leech did not scruple to assure the | Spirit. 
sick monarch, that it would produce the most beneficial | Peter Grantmenil now produced the only string of 
result, and that its operation was the forerunner of speedy | beads that could be found among the courtiers, and these 
relief. Moreover, he proceeded to spread, with a variety |he had retained about his person, rather in the way of a 
of muttered incantations, a plaister of frankincense, charm or amulet, to secure him from the attacks of evil 
bees-wax, aloes, and several other adhesive drugs, on 'spirits, than from any religious use he made of them. 
white leather, cut out in the form of a heart, with which|  “ Oh, that our holy sister, the nun, were here !” cried 
he covered the royal stomach : and placed another plais-| the king, as he turned the beads about without being able 
ter, in the shape of a cross, on the back of the patient; to recall one prayer to his memory. 
likewise he encircled the king’s wrists and ancles with | “ Kneel down, I say, ye perverse heretics, and repeat 
bands of the same, but by the time he had accomplished | What prayers ye can ad 
these doings, the king had grown visibly worse, and, | There was an iinmediate genuflexion round the royal 
enashing his teeth on his physician, he assured him that bed while Basset, Mortimer, Grantmenil and the Count 
unless he effected a speedy cure, he would incontinently de Boulogne began to stammer forth disjointed fragments 
cause him to be hanged. ‘of Aves, Paternosters, Glorias and Credos in a clamorous 
“ Gads fish,” cried Fitz-Leech, “the pain and fever confusion of tongues, which greatly afflicted the king’s 
which torment your highness, would, long ere this, have | head, though it afforded no relief to his spiritual distress. 
yielded to the sovereign remedies my skill has applied,| — “ Silence,” he exclaimed, “ ye noisy, untaught varlets! 
had not the sore disease been aggravated by the impa- Silence, I tell ye! Of what service is Latin gibberish 
tience and testiness in which you have been graciously t me, when I wot not one word that it meaneth. Is 
pleased to indulge, to the infinite risk and peril of your there any one in presence, who can repeat a whole prayer 
mortal body, and to the still greater endangerment of|in English or in Norman French ?” 
your immortal soul.” The nobles shook their heads, protesting that Latin 
«Fellow !” cried the king, in an access of fury—j|was the language of holy mother church, and therefore 
“ How durst thou presume to increase my miseries, by | Latin prayers must, doubtless, be more efficacious than 
the mention of my immortal soul to me? Verily I will /any others ; and though they one and all admitted that 
cause thee to suffer the penalty of high treason, out of | they did not understand the meaning of a single word 
hand, for wickedly imagining my death in thy perverse | that they offered up, yet they said, “God assuredly did, 
and disloyal heart! Tell me—my masters,” he continu-|and that was all sufficient.” . : 
ed, raising himself up in his bed, and glaring round him The conscience-stricken king was not to be thus satis- 
with a wild horror in his rolling and bloodshot eyes| fied, and he continued to demand spiritual assistance s0 
(which chroniclers assure us were of two different co- pertinaciously, that at last a little Saxon page was found, 
lours)—* tell me whether I am in danger of death, as|who was said to know an English prayer. This boy, 
who was in the service of Grantmenil, was led by his 
master to the foot of the royal couch, and devoutly cross- 
ing himself, the page knelt down, and in the innocence 
of his heart repeated, in Anglo Saxon, the following an- 





this vile slave would traitorously aver?” 

The courtiers, though willing at all times to flatter 
their unreasonable and imperious master, were, on this 
occasion, mute; and the king read in their pale coun-|0F Dis r 
tenances and portentous silence, a fearful reply to his|clent invocation :— 
question; yet he continued to gaze in desperate expec- 
tancy of an answer. At that instant, the deep pause was 
broken by a long and general howl from the hounds in 
the royal kennel, beneath the windows of the king’s 
chamber: scarcely had this cadence ceased, when a 
voice, which certainly was in the room, but yet proceed- 
ed from no visible agent, pronounced in thrilling tones, 
these awtul words,— 

«“ Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die, and not 
live !” “Simple boy, that prayer is a good vesper for a pious 

A fearfulery broke from every one present, that stood |child; but of what avail can it be toa man deep dyed 
about the bed, and the king, bowing his face upon the|in guilt and fearful iniquity, when he is smitten of the 


«“ Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lig on! 
There be four corners to my bed! 
There be four angels over spread! 
Two at my head, two at my feet, 
To be my keepers while I sleep, 
If I die before I wake, 
Sweet Mary’s son my soul pray take !” 
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